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IMPULSE 



editorial try 
Doug Fratz 


This issue of THRUST represents the 
beginning of a major step in the evolution of the 
magazine. With this issue, we begin the task of 
fully establishing THRUST as the primary forum 
for opinions and critical discussions in the 
science fiction and fantasy field. To help work 
toward this goal, I have added to THRUST'S 
staff three associate editors, five assistant 
editors, an advertising director, and two new 
contributing editors, thus increasing our staff 
from 7 to 18. 

The New Crew: My notice in last issue’s 
editorial that I was seeking to add to THRUST’S 
meager staff brought a large outpouring of 
response. From the many who expressed 
interest, I have chosen those whose 
combinations of expertise, experience and 
enthusiasm seem most likely to contribute 
towards the development of the magazine. 

Our three new associate editors, John G. 
Betancourt, Stephen P. Brown, and Mark J. 
McGarry, bring many years of experience with 
them, and will be playing primary roles in 
THRUST’S editorial development. John 
Betancourt has many years of experience in the 
SF field, as a free-lance reader for several 
major publishers, and more recently as an 
emerging fantasy author. Steve Brown has 
been very active in science fiction circles over 
the last decade since moving to the 
Washington, D.C. area, primarily as a critic with 
reviews published in THRUST and other places. 
(Those with good memories may recall that 
Steve was the one who first confirmed that 
’’Richard Bachman” is actually Stephen King.) 
Mark McGarry is also now an established 
author, whose SF novels include Sun Dogs and 


Blank Slate. But Mark also brings an even 
more important qualification to THRUST: He 
was publisher and editor from 1977 to 1980 of 
EMPIRE, a semi-prozine aimed at new and 
would- be SF writers. 

Our five new assistant editors are Heather 
Bryden, Ron Hamblen, Eugene Lin, Ann Morris, 
and Roger Reus. Heather has been involved in 
D.C. fandom for a number of years, and worked 
with Dave Bischoff and Ted White for 
STARDATE, until the magazine folded earlier 
this year. She is soon to be wed to well known 
SF author Somtow Sucharitkul. (Their wedding, 
scheduled to occur during this year’s Worldcon 
in Atlanta, has unfortunately been postponed 
due to some unrelated problems in Somtow’s 
family in Thailand.) Ron is returning to SF after 
some years away from the field, wherein he has 
been (and still is) engaged in various editorial 
and computer- related jobs. He has had one 
story published, in 1969 in ANALOG. Eugene is 
a pre-med student at Northwestern University 
who has been an active reviewer for both 
THRUST and FANTASY REVIEW in recent 
years. Ann is a very active member of Tampa 
Bay (Florida) fandom. She and her husband 
founded the Stone Hill SF Association, which 
sponsors an annual convention, Necronomicon. 
She was also, until very recently, manager of a 
Waldenbooks store. Roger is a young fan who 
is beginning to make a name for himself, 
primarily in dark fantasy fandom, as a reviewer, 
columnist, and editor of his own magazine, 
DEMENTIA. 

Our new advertising director is Jeremiah 
Patrick Reilly. Jeremiah is working on his 
master's degree in public policy at Harvard, and 
is the director of circulation and distribution for 
their journal of public policy. He also has been 
reading SF since he was old enough to read. 
Jeremiah will be playing a major role in turning 
around the economics of this magazine, thus 
allowing me to think about more important 
things than how to scrape together enough 
money to publish each issue. 

Our two new contributing editors (which in 
THRUST means columnists with significant 
autonomy) need little introduction. John Shirley 
has come back to science fiction in the last few 
years, after a several-year hiatus, and he has 
now come back to THRUST as well. John was 
one of our star columnists from 1978 to 1980, 
and his unique viewpoint has been sorely 
missed. Our second new columnist is the 
inimitable Charles Platt, possibly best known for 
his two fine collections interviews/profiles of SF 
authors. Charles’ cogent and often 
controversial views on the state of the art in SF 
have most recently been aired in his own THE 
PATCH1N REVIEW, now supplanted by the 
smaller but equally interesting REM. He has just 
become an editor at Franklin Watts, where he 
will be starting up a hardcover SF line. 

We’re still getting organized, so I will hold off 
telling you who on the staff will be doing what 
until next issue. By that time, 1 expect that we 
will all be working together like a well oiled, very 
creative machine. I would like to note that 
keyboarding this issue was done primarily by 
Steve, Heather and Ann, and Mark did most of 
the proofreading. There is one thing of which 
I am very certain: There will be more than 
enough work for everyone on THRUST’S new 
staff. (I am already starling to wonder how I 
ever did this all by myself!) 

The Issue At Hand: This issue’s interview is 
with Piers Anthony, whose fiction has run the 


gamut from hard SF to light fantasy to 
humorous SF and fantasy. Piers is a fascinating 
and highly opinionated author whose financial 
and critical successes seem to have seldom 
resulted from the same book. He is well known 
to be somewhat bitter towards the critical 
intelligentsia of the SF field, and has not been 
very active in semi-prozine circles since a long 
series of acrimonious run- ins with fan critics in 
the early 70s. I was shocked to learn, however, 
that Piers also has been holding a grudge 
against THRUST and was indeed unthrilled to 
learn from interviewer Scott Smith that he was 
placing the interview here. The offending 
statements, I have learned, were in issue 10 
(Spring 1978), in a column by Lou Stathis called 
’’Raving & Drooling.” Stathis, then a reader for 
Dell Books under Jim Frenkel, stated that he 
had had to read "a few awful books by writers 
of established reputations (Nolan, Hoyle, 
Reynolds and Anthony).” (Later in the column, 
Stathis gave Anthony a tongue-in-cheek prize 
for most notable adjective used to describe the 
female breast, "megalocarpus.") Anyway, 
according to Piers, the novel in question is 
Ghost, and Lou's insinuation that it was a bad 
novel Piers was trying to foist off on Dell was 
totally untrue, and in actuality Piers completed 
17,000 words of revisions on the novel on the 
promise that it would be published as a major 
book, but Jim Frenkel left Dell about then, and 
the deal fell through. Because of Stathis’ 
comment, Anthony never renewed his 
subscription to THRUST, and never wrote to me 
explaining why. By sheer coincidence, Ghost 
(a hard SF novel, not dark fantasy, which is an 
expansion of his story, "The Ghost Galaxies”, 
recently reprinted in Anthonology) was 
published in August as a Tor Books hardcover. 
There's an author’s afterword which describes 
the novel's history, including the offending 
THRUST column. I have written Piers and tried 
to make amends, but met with little success so 
far. 

In any case, Scott Smith’s interview with 
Piers Anthony this issue will speak for itself. Let 
there be no doubt that there is only one Piers 
Anthony. 

Michael Bishop is back this issue, taking a 
look a three or four science fiction books 
published in 1985 by very well-known and 
respected authors (Bradbury, Vonnegut, Sagan 
and Le Guin) that received relatively little notice 
within the field. This occurence may say more 
about the field itself than about these authors 
and their books. (The reason the Bradbury, 
Vonnegut and Sagan books were not reviewed 
here is that I was unable to obtain review copies 
from their publishers.) Making their debut this 
issue are THRUST’S newest columnists, John 
Shirley and Charles Platt, both of whom have 
become well-known for having both strong 
opinions about where the field is headed and 
the ability to express those views. Charles, 
overreacting somewhat to my request to avoid 
getting us sued in this and future columns, 
tackles a mild topic: Do we really need 
hardcover editions of science-fiction books? 
John Shirley returns to THRUST with a column 
on—what else?—cyberpunk science fiction, the 
sub-genre he helped create and to which he 
continues to be a major contributor. This issue 
John takes on the detractors of cyberpunk one 
by one. 

Marvin Kaye continues his six-part series on 
immortality with a third article, "The Dance 

-continued on page 8 
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Pitching Pennies Against The Starboard Bulkhead 



MICHAEL BISHOP 


A JEREMIAD, THREE REVIEWS, AND A POSTSCRIPT 


I. The Jeremiad 

In 1985, major novels by four major writers 
with long-standing (albeit frayed, honorary, or 
even completely disavowed) connections to the 
sf and fantasy field appeared. These books 
were Death Is a Lonely Business by Ray 
Bradbury, Kurt Vonnegut's Galapagos, Contact 
by Carl Sagan, and Always Coming Home by 
Ursula K. Le Guin. In this edition of "Pitching 
Pennies,” I’ll review the first three titles, leaving 
an examination of the Le Guin --the most 
ambitious and complex--for another time. 

Late in the year, each of these noteworthy 
novels, all of which appeared in the fall, began 
to receive Nebula reccommendations. But not 
many. Among the four, Always Coming Home 
probably topped the vote-getting, and yet it 
finished—if memory serves—with no more than 
five or six recs, possibly fewer. Readily 
documentable, however, is the fact that none of 
the four made the final ballot of either the 
Nebula or the Hugo awards. 

Think about that. 

Two of Ursula K. Le Guin’s science fiction 
novels, The Left Hand of Darkness and The 
Dlsposessed, were winners of both the Nebula 
and the Hugo; today, most people familiar with 
the sf field regard them as classics. In addition, 
Always Coming Home was a finalist— one of 
only three--in the novel category of the 
American Book Awards. And yel the members 
of the Science Fiction Writers of America, both 
its at-large voters and those who sit on its 
court-of-last-resort Nebula Committee, did not 
deem this remarkable groundbreaking work 
worthy even to stand among the seven books 
that did appear on the final ballot. 


Ray Bradbury—the author of The Martian 
Chronicles, Dandelion Wine, Something 
Wicked This Way Comes, and several volumes 
of short stories--has never won a Nebula. To 
the best of my knowledge, a Bradbury story has 
never even made the final ballot. Granted, 
much of his best work appeared before the 
institution of the awards in 1965, but the 
consistency with which the SFWA has ignored 
his short fiction since then is heroic. Not to 
mention perplexing. 

Bradbury himself has said that the reason for 
this neglect is that he "left the family," that is, not 
only tried other markets but had the bad 
manners to achieve success in them "And 
that’s a danger ... to them [the family 
members]. Because, they haven't got out of the 
house. It’s like when your older brother leaves 
home suddenly—how dare he leave me, hah? 
My hero, that I depended on to protect me. 
There’s some of that feeling. I don't know how 
to describe it. . . ." 

Maybe I weaken my basic argument—which, 
patience, I’m coming to--by grousing that 
Death Is a Lonely Business failed to crowd its 
way onto the final Nebula ballot for 1985. 
Technically, after all, Bradbury's first novel in 
more than twenty years is not sf, but a mystery 
with the unmistakable flavor of dark fantasy, and 
the Nebula is supposed to go, by God, to bona 
fide works of Science Fiction. (Capital S, capital 
F.) Never mind that, in the past, unalloyed 
fantasies by Fritz Leiber, Tom Reamy, and 
Harlan Ellison have copped short fiction 
Nebulas. 

But, for argument’s sake, allow that Death Is 
a Lonely Business has no business on the final 
ballot of an sf award. Where does that leave us 


when we come to Kurt Vonnegut’s Galapagos or 
Carl Sagan’s Contact? By almost any objective 
criterion, these two novels qualify as—all 
together now—Science Fiction! And yet the 
membership of SFWA chose not to let these 
extraordinary titles, as good as they are, 
squeeze their way onto a ballot packed not with 
a mere five or six contenders but a 
mind-boggling and mystical seven. 

Let's start with Vonnegut. His first novel, 
Player Plano, was a dystopian satire in the vein 
of Huxley’s Brave New World and Orwell's 
1984. Later, he was to write two books that 
almost every literate sf person acknowledges as 
comic masterpieces, indisputable ornaments of 
the science fiction endeaver; to wit, The Sirens 
of Titan and Cat’s Cradle. By a minor miracle, 
Slaughterhouse-Five (the novel that many 
regard as Vonnegut’s masterpiece—I demure, 
opting instead for Sirens) actually appeared as 
one of the six titles on the final ballot for the 
1969 Nebula. It lost, of course, but it lost to Le 
Guin’s The Left Hand of Darkness. 

None of Kurt Vonnegut's books since 
Slaughterhourse-Five has come up to the 
standards of either that novel or his hilarious 
earlier work. Until, that is, 1985’s Galapagos. 
And Vonnegut’s reward fron the sf community 
for returning to form? Silence. The cold 
shoulder. Or more accurately, ignorant neglect. 
A neglect more benumbing than benign, 
because, frankly, it stems from the refusal of 
ghetto-dwelling sf folk to open their arms and 
embrace a writer who has made good outside 
the walls and has neither the temperament nor 
the inclination to hobnob with us at our 
symposia, cons, or clannish dead-dog parties. 
Only certified card-carrying SFWA members are 
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eligible lor SFWA's awards (never mind any 
written rule to the contrary; it's the tacit rules, 
after all, that really count); and only SFWA 
members who put on sandwich boards touting 
their affiliation and cry aloud, "I’M A DIE-HARD 
SCI-FI PERSON!” deserve to have their stuff 
read, recommended, and rewarded with our 
holy blocks of Lucite. 

As Vonnegut has said of science fiction, "It’s 
a social milieu. I went to a writers’ conference in 
Pennsylvania years and years ago; they invited 
me and were glad I came. We got along fine as 
people, except that I didn’t belong to their 
profession, because I couldn't talk about it. The 
problem is that I haven't done my honework. I 
haven’t read all the stuff that they have read. . . 
." This quote, like the Bradbury, comes from 
Charles Platt’s Dream Makers (Berkley, 1980), 
and later in the same interview Vonnegut told 
Platt, Tm proud of The Sirens of Titan, and I 
thought it should have won [the Hugo] that year 
[i960]. It was nominated. But Harlan Ellison 
said, 'You’ll never win, the only way you can win 
is to have the book serialized in a science- 
fiction magazine, so forget about it.’" 

What was true in 1960 is truer—forgive my 
suggestion that truth may have degrees—in 
1985-86. A despicable variety of Sci-Fi Pride 
has been developing over the past five to ten 
years, probably in reaction to academic interest 
in our ghetto and the continuing know- nothing 
contempt of mainsteam critics. The motto of 
Sci-Fi Pride is something like, "Fuck the 
mundanes and all their running dogs!” The 
quintessential mundane is any writer with the 
respect of the New York literary establishment 
(Philip Roth, Joan Didion, John Irving, etc.), 
whereas a running dog is any writer of ghetto 
origins who has escaped its poverty, 
provincialism, and occasional pettiness. Le 
Guin, Bradbury, and Vonnegut are my prime 
examples, but Thomas M. Disch, Kate Wilhelm, 
ane J.G. Ballard are other likely candidates for 
the epithet. 

Unfortunately, the motto of Sci-Fi Pride 
arouses the rabble by casting crap on a 
perceived enemy—"the mundanes"—when, in 
fact, the real enemy is our own aggressive, 
closed- minded skiffyness and our ridiculous 
belief that the only good guys are fellow ghetto 
dwellers. It all boils down to a lot of arbitrary 
pigeonholing and playground politics: "Since 
they're bigger than we are, we won’t let ’em 
play." "Some of their dudes think we’re juvenile, 
so we’re gonna call ’em names.” The 
mainstream know-nothings are not free of taint, 
particularly those like Peter S. Prescott and Luc 
Sante, who tar nearly every writer of sf with the 
same brush or hold that the entire field is 
moribund—but our reactions to their bigotry are 
so often shot through with anti-intellectual 
prejudice that we asininely redouble their 
contempt. 

That brings me to Carl Sagan's Contact. 
Why didn’t it make the final Nebula ballot? As a 
fiction writer, Sagan is no mundane; he won’t 
even qualify as a running dog. He’s often 
expressed his love for science fiction, and his 
first attempt at a novel using one of the classic 
sf themes—contact with intelligent aliens—has 
sweep, grandeur, and originality. Like 
Bradbury's, Vonnegut’s, and, to a lesser degree, 
Le Guin’s, Sagan’s chief handicap with our 
ghetto gang is his fame. We’re irritated with him 
because he's brilliant, self-absorbed, and rich. 
He doesn’t need a Nebula, his residuals are 
coming out both ears, and 87% of the 


population is as familiar with his voice and face 
as they are with Muammar Gaddafi’s. 

In short, the reasons for Contact’s failure to 
make the final ballot this year appear to be the 
worst ones possible: the jealousy and insularity 
of the majority of those who vote for the awards. 

I can hear apologists for SFWA arguing that 
Contact —along with the Le Guin, Bradbury, 
and Vonnegut titles—simply had the misfortune 
to be published too late in the year to attract 
readers and garner recommendations. Or that it 
isn’t really that good a novel. Or that at some 
point in his career, Sagan—or Le Guin, or 
Bradbury, or Vonnegut— has either said or 
inplied or been rumored to think disparaging 
things about sf, sf folk, or our awards 
procedures; he therefore can’t expect our bitten 
hands to feed him. And the same kibosh 
applies to Ursula, Ray, and Kurt. 

Well, boys and girls, objective evidence tells 
me that the four novels I’m touting here are (let’s 
be scrupulously fair) at least as good as (let's 
be fair again) five out of the seven books that 
did make the final ballot. And the only criteria 
that ought to have any influence on our voting 
are literary ones, especially when SFWA seeks 
to identify The Best SF Novel of the Year and to 
lay it before the world as an exemplar of what 
science fiction can do both to enrertain and to 
illuminate. Given several of the fine novels 
available as candidates, however, the final ballot 
for the 1985 Nebula suggests that being one of 
the gang is more important than writing well and 
that SFWA is still playing Insider/Outsider 
games when it ought to be tearing down the 
ghetto walls. 

II. The Reviews 

DEATH IS A LONELY BUSINESS by Ray 
Bradbury (Knopf, 1985, 278pp., $15.95) 

Ray Bradbury’s prose has always spilled 
misty metaphors and images the way a block of 
dry ice at a Halloween party sheds fake but 
shivery fog. And like the partygoers wandering 
around in a decorated basement thus befogged, 
Bradbury’s readers have two options. They can 
either focus on and bemoan the phoniness or 
else surrender to it and have the same kind of 
frivolous good time that the kids got up as 
Guinevere or Darth Vader are sure to have. 
Indeed, overdosing on the author's absurd 
verbal profligacy actually becomes part of the 
fun. 

Death Is a Lonely Business is Ray 
Bradbury’s first novel since 1962’s Something 
Wicked This Way Comes. Ostensibly a 
species of detective story rather than a fantasy 
or science fiction novel, it begins with a 
dedication "to the memory of Raymond 
Chandler, Dashiell Hammett, James M. Cain, 
and Ross Macdonald. "But each of those men 
wrote hardboiled tales of crime and retribution, 
and what Bradbury offers in Death Is a Lonely 
Business —his dedicatees would have liked the 
title—is a souffle of huggably eccentric 
characters in a print translation of a rather 
whacky film nolr. Imagine The Maltese Falcon 
starring the Little Rascals and shot in gauzy rose 
instead of gritty black-and-white. 

Call Death Is a Lonely Business a 
softbolled detective novel. Call it a murder 
mystery for children. Granted, the kids who 
read it ought to have had at least one course in 
sex education—since for the first time in his 
career as a novelist, Bradbury dares to name 
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the masculine member and to hint that 
humankind propagates by a method other than 
by spontaneous generation. In short, a soft 
boiled murder mystery for sophisticated 
children. 

If so characterizing the book sounds snooty 
or snide, let me point out that "sophisticated 
children" might serve as one working definition 
for adults. Further, after I got shut of my natural 
tendency to scrutinize the block of dry ice and 
looked instead at the deliciously spooky fog 
rolling off it, I began to enjoy Death Is a Lonely 
Business. 

It has all the standard annoyances of vintage 
Bradbury—too many single line paragraphs and 
exclamation points; too many paeans to movies, 
music, and amusement parks; too many 
characters who talk in the same outlandishly 
metaphorical way that Bradbury writes; and too 
many scenes that generate "suspense” in the 
hokey manner of a favorite uncle acting out 
ghost stories around a camp fire. (You cower 
and cringe not so much to show real fear as to 
satisfy your uncle’s expectations.) But Death Is 
a Lonely Business has virtues to offset the 
failings, particularly if, like me, you first fell under 
Bradbury's spell as a wide-eyed teenager. 

One distinct virtue is the book's evocation of 
place, namely, the grimy never-never iand of 
Venice, California, in 1949, where they are 
preparing to pull down the roller coaster and 
several other attractions at the amusement pier. 
The novel’s protagonist discovers the corpse of 
an old man in a capsized lion cage in one of the 
canals. Over the next few days, he finds that 
other people living near this pier or in a 
tumbledown tenement on the far edge of Los 
Angeles also appear to be at risk. Working with 
or against Detective Lieutenant Elmo Crunley of 
the Venice Police Department, the narrator 
prowls this Fellini- out-of-Disney landscape 
talking to cast of engaging oddballs. And this 
nostalgic landscape Bradbury evokes not in any 
cold cinema verlte fashion but in the primitive, 
magical way of a painter like Henri Rousseau. 

Another attractive aspect of Death Is a 
Lonely Business is the narrator. An 
impoverished writer selling stories to such 
magazines as "Dime Detective” and "Weird 
Tales,” he in no way resembles Phillip Marlowe, 
Sam Spade, Lew Archer, or any of the 
two-timing narrators of a James M. Cain novel. 
In fact, he initially seems—as one character 
tenderly mocks—a goody-two-shoes "custard,” 
a pumpkin-faced 27- year-old kid who prefers 
milkshakes to beer, reading to tom-catting 
around, and writing stories to just about every 
other activity under God’s heaven. 

Truth to tell, a little of this character —whom 
Bradbury coyly declines to name—irritated me. 
Paradoxically, a lot of him slowly managed to 
win me over. He remains unswervingly loyal to 
his friends and loved ones, struggles to do right 
by both the poor and lonely, and proves himself 
one tough cookie when grin comes to glower. 
Part of his attractiveness, of course, resides in 
the illusion that we are learning something 
intimate and telling about the author himself. 
Perhaps we really are. 

And, finally, there is Ray Bradbury’s 
pull-out-all-the-stops, don’t-stop-the- 
carousel, higgeledy-piggledy pseudo-poetric 
prose. A high-brow literary critic could make a 
convincing case that it obfuscates as often as it 
illumines, that it belches only a little less often 
than it sings, that it adjectives even more 
frequently than it verbs—but the only way to 
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enjoy a Bradbury book is to climb aboard its 
choo-choo train of alliterations and similes and 
let it chug you to wherever the engineer has 
chosen to go. 

Death Is a Lonely Business demands just 
that kind of mindless passengership. If you can 
give in to it, the trip is well worth the fare. If you 
can’t, pick up a copy of the fastitious Bellow and 
let the frolicsome Bradbury go. 

GALAPAGOS: a novel by Kurt Vonnegut 

(Delacorte Press/Seymour Lawrence, 1985, 
312pp., $16.95) 

Consider the human brain, urges Kurt 
Vonnegut in Galapagos, his first novel since 
Deadeye Dick. The size of that brain (next to 
the cognitive instruments of the "lower" animals, 
a disastrously big organ) has doomed us to 
evolutionary failure, suckering us down a 
primrose path of misconceptions, neuroses, and 
crackpot notions to our own inevitable 
extinction. 

But suppose that we could sidestep 
extinction by jettisoning large pieces of our 
cerebral furniture, trading in our hands for 
fingerless flippers, and dieting exclusively on 
fish. In the long run, wouldn’t these sacrifices 
turn out to be improvements, utterly happy 
evolutionary adaptations? In Galapagos, which 
often has the flavor of a jeremiad delivered 
more in sorrowful whimsy than in angry disgust, 
Vonnegut expertly stacks the deck to force us to 
conclude that forfeiting our big brains would be 
far better than either (1) continuing to inflict our 
vicious selves on this lovely planet, or (2) going 
the way of the dodo as a viable species. 

In fact, to structure this simultaneously funny 
and harrowing novel—his most controlled and 
inventive, and so his best, since 1969’s 
Slaughterhouse-Five—Vonnegut has stood a 
hoary science fiction cliche on its head. Almost 
to a person, sf writers have bought the premise 
that only greater brainpower will ensure 
humanity’s survival and of course its total 
triumph over the physical cosmos. The 
superman has been a staple in speculative 
fiction from H. G. Wells’s The Food of the Gods 
(1904) through Olaf Stapledon’s Odd John 
(1935) all the way up to the 1953 category 
"classics” More Than Human by Theodore 
Sturgeon and Childhood’s End by Arthur C. 
Clarke, and beyond the 1950's to the present 
day. Vonnegut, who rigorously eschews genre 
classification not only to write whatever he 
deems important but also to keep from artificially 
limiting his audience, frog-marches the 
post-Darwinian concept of the superman right 
back to the sea. Galapagos, then is a 
harrowing litany of big- brain abuses against life 
and good order and a semihilarious paean to 
the joys of devolution. 

The story resists easy summary. Seven 
people have gathered in the Ecuadoran 
seaport, Guyaquil, to take passage aboard the 
Bahia de Darwin for a trip to the historic 
Galapagos Islands. The trip’s promoters have 
billed it as "the Nature Cruise of the Century,” 
but a world monetary crisis and the outbreak of 
war between Peru and Ecuador—among other 
disasters, including the sudden appearance of a 
bacterium that renders human women 
permanently infertile—conspire to turn a couple 
of these would-be passsengers, and six girls of 
the local Kanka-bono canibal tribe who are 
hustled aboard under desparate circumstances, 


into the ancesters of the happily devolved 
sea-going human beings who people the 
Ecuadoran Isles in the year 1,001,986 A.D.. 

Oh, yes. The novel’s narrator is a ghost 
—specifically, the ghost of Leon Trotsky Trout, 
son of the not-so-famous sci-fi writer Kilgore 
Trout. Leon is also a marine deserter who helps 
build the Bahia de Darwin in Malao, Sweden, 
after fleeing Vietnam. Leon’s ensuing 
spirituality—a crane at the dockyard decapitates 
him--allows him to get inside the other 
characters' heads and also to provide sardonic 
commentary on the action—the bulk of which 
takes place between 1986 and 2016—from a 
vantage one million years down our common 
timeline. Most of this gentle rant centers on the 
duplicity and the domineering arrogance of 
humanity's three-kilogram brains: 

"Even at this late date, I an still full of rage at 
a natural order which would have permitted the 
evolution of something as distracting and 
irrelevant and disruptive as those great *9 
brains of a million years ago. If they had told 
the truth, then I could see some point in 
everybody’s having one. But these things lied 
all the time!” 

The other characters include Mary Hepburn, 
a widow and former biology teacher from lllium, 
New York; James Wait, a serial bigamist who 
marries widows for their money and then 
deserts them; Zenji Hiroguchi, the inventor of a 
simultaneous voice translator called Gokubi and 
of an advanced model called Mandarax that can 
diagnose a thousand human illnesses as well as 
disgorge malapropian quotations from world 
literature; and the brothers von Kleist: Siegfried, 
owner of a tourist hotel in Guyaquil and victim of 
Huntington’s chorea, and Adolph, captain of the 
cruise ship and later the unsuspecting 
progenitor of all of latter-day humanity. Various 
celebrities, tortoises, pilots, sharks, and dancers 
(both human and blue-footed boobian) also 
make appearances, but the gutsiest and most 
admirable of the featherless bipeds proves to be 
Mary Hepburn. 

No more about the story or its characters. 
Vonnegut has nearly always resorted to 
reductlo ad absurdum to score points against 
our species’ most dismaying follies, and in 
Galapagos he does so again, as precisely as he 
has ever wielded this instrument. I can imagine 
hostile readers indicting him for easy pessimism 
or simplistic misanthropy, but Vonnegut—in 
keeping with his advocacy of smaller 
brains?—has never pretended to be a deep 
thinker along the lines of Sartre or Bellow. He 
prefers common sense to arcane intellectualism, 
grotesque exaggeration to austere despair, and 
humor to hysteria. Therefore, his best work may 
seem a rare combination of the unsubtle and 
the subtle--a sledgehammer blow to the 
forehead followed by a series of tenderly 
administered feather tickles. No one else writing 
in America today can duplicate this wily effect, 
and an eagerness to experience it anew has 
always typified the most avid Vonnegut fans. 

Galapagos is a book that makes me glad to 
declare my membership in that granfalloon fa 
proud and meaningless association of human 
beings"). I am equally glad that my brain has 
sufficient size and weight to allow me a 
perplexed appreciation of this newest addition 
to the Vonnegut canon. In the long run, like 
William Shakespeare and Kilgore Trout, the man 
may be writing—to quote the ghostly Leon— 
"with air on air,” but for the present, thank God, 


we can still find his words in our bookstores and 
libraries. 

COm-ACT by Carl Sagan (Simon & Schuster, 
1985, 432pp., $18.95) 

In 1981, Simon & Schuster signed Carl 
Sagan to write a novel — his first novel—on 
the theme of humanity’s breakthrough contact 
with an extraterrestrial intelligence. The novel 
would be called Contact; it would be the 
keystone of a multimedia deal including a film 
and profitable tie-in sales of T-shirts, 
soundtrack albums, and toys; and it would bring 
the world’s favorite astronomer-celebrity a neat 
$2 million. Anyone who ever watched Sagan’s 
popular PBS series "Cosmos” (which also 
became a book) can almost hear him relishing 
the residuals by awestrickenly intoning, "Millions 
and millions and millions...” 

At last Contact has appeared. As both an 
admirer of Sagan's passionately felt 
nonfiction—The Dragons of Eden and Broca’s 
Brain are fine samplers—and a blue-collar 
competitor in the making of what H. G. Wells 
termed "scientific romances," I must tell you that 
Sagan has written a book that reminds me a 
little of the Great American Scream Machine at 
Six Flags Over Georgia. By which I mean that 
although Contact requires a long, hard, initial 
uphill pull, it finally sweeps you toward an 
exhilarating payoff fully justifying the early strain. 

Sagan’s protagonist is Eleanor Arroway. We 
witness her birth, glimpse her childhood, and 
follow her career to the directorship of Project 
Argus. Argus, which uses radio astronomy to 
scan the skies for ETI (extraterrestrial 
intelligence), has been operating several years 
without detecting anything more promising than 
"darks” (the unacknowledged satellites of 
various nations), when a radio signal originating 
near the blue-white star Vega begins piping an 
infinite series of prime numbers into Argus’s 131 
telescopes. 

Ellie and her colleagues recognize this as a 
clever prelude to far more informative 
messages. Soon she and the others are busy 
decrypting these later signals and slowly coming 
to see that they encode the blueprints for a 
machine of inscrutible but challenging purpose. 
Will the building of this machine allow hostile 
aliens to take over the world? Is it a piece of 
busywork to divert us from our present efforts to 
blow ourselves to smithereens? Or is it a 
Doomsday device that will one day annihilate its 
builders? 

None of the above. Ultimately, the blueprints 
yield a vehicle aboard which the godlike 
message-senders wish us to transport five 
passengers to a trysting place near a pair of 
enormous black holes at the heart of the galaxy. 
Ellie is one of the brave and brilliant people who 
make this historic trip; and what she and her 
fellow travelers learn gives the novel's climatic 
chapters an imaginative power and a headlong 
dramatic impetus too often muffled by detail, 
explanation, and argument in Parts I and II. 

Sad to say, Part I ('The Message”) and Part 
II (’The Machine”) comprise the first 320 pages 
of Contact, while Part III ("The Galaxy") 
occupies only the final 120. Sagan's 
inexperience as a novelist, his heartfelt dismay 
over certain human follies, and maybe his 
contract-dictated desire to produce a big book, 
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lead him to overload an otherwise simple 
storyline with minilectures about astronomy, 
religion, politics, and contemporary culture. 
Some of these minilectures are more gripping 
than others, and when he puts one about the 
"numinous" into Ellie's mouth as she lies naked 
beside her lover, even Sagan has to 
acknowledge its incongruity—with a witticism 
from the lover perfectly reflecting the reader’s 
disbelief. Up front, then, the novel would have 
benefited from some careful cutting. 

Further, with the exception of Ellie, the 
Russian scientist Vargay Lunarcharsky, and 
possibly the Nigerian genius Abonneba Eda, 
most of Sagan's characters come, at best, only 
half alive. Ellie’s lover, his one amusing bon 
mot notwithstanding, has the memorable verve 
of a plate of cold grits. Also, the novel's female 
president embodies an instance of what an 
astute (female) writing student of mine once 
wryly called "gratuitous feminism." And two 
eccentrics whom Sagan tries hard to sculpt in 
the round — S.R. Hadden, the creator of an 
adult Disneyland modeled on ancient Babylon, 
and Palmer Joss, a nonfanatical 
religionist—never completely gel as believable 
human beings. 

The problem is that too many of Sagan’s 
secondary characters function as mouthpieces 
for conflicting philosophical attitudes. Sagan 
struggles to be fair, but his own attractive bias, 
that of the "wonder junkie," inevitably comes 
through, strenghthening the characterization of 
his scientists, at the expense of that of 
capitalists, evangelists, and bureaucrats. No 
matter. Eleanor Arroway emerges as a lovingly 
depicted woman; her hopes, doubts, and 
interpersonal conflicts ring true, and on her 
shoulders rests most of Contact's credibility as 
a human document. 

Let me add here that I recognize my cavils 
about length and characterization as 
overscrupulous nits. Sagan writes well, with an 
occasional piquant lyricism; and the real impact 
of his novel -- its credibility as a work of 
speculative fiction—comes from Part III, 'The 
Galaxy." Here Sagan delivers the equivalent of 
the psychedelic through-the- stargate 


sequence in the film 2001. This sustained 
passage Sagan follows with an episode of 
philosophical surrealism at the center of the 
Milky Way, only to top himself at novel’s end by 
postulating in the irrational number pi 
indisputable evidence of a Mind behind 
creation. 

In the Book-of-the-Month-Club News 
(November, 1985) announcing Contact as a 
main selection, Gloria Norris concludes her 
report, "I’ve never been a science fiction fan, 
and, strictly, this isn’t science fiction.” (Imagine 
the snobby owner of a Russian wolfhound 
saying, "I've never liked dogs, but, strictly, this 
lovely creature isn't a dog.”) Ms Norris, who 
should certainly know better, labors under a 
common delusion; "If it's science fiction, it can’t 
be good, and if it’s good, it can't be science 
fiction.” 

Contact happens to be both, inarguably. Its 
last six chapters, in particular, place before the 
grateful wonder junkie an abundance of riches. 

III. Postscript 

1 invariably get in trouble writing about the 
awards that sf people bestow on their favorite 
literary works. Often, I disagree, and, 
regrettably, I may hurt the feelings of a writer 
whose work has actually won. More often than 
not, the writer is a thoroughly decent human 
being, and I seem to be dismissing his or her 
work in favor of stories or novels that strike me 
as superior. Well, I can either call them as I see 
them, or I can exercise the better part of 
valor—and probably of wisdom—and keep my 
treacherous word processor unplugged. 

Once, however, in a self-interview that 
appeared in THRUST, I mounted a long, and 
embarrassingly self-serving, argument touting 
the Nebula as a better index of literary merit 
than the Hugo. I declared the Hugo to be an 
index of the popularity of a work rather than a 
reliable guide to its quality. My remarks 
genuinely wounded a writer whose work had 
won a Hugo but not a Nebula; our subsequent 
relationship—quite naturally—altered to reflect 
this person's hurt, bewilderment, and 
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Beyond Death.” Darrell Schweitzer’s movie 
review column this issue takes a look at several 
notable new movies, including Allens and 
Brazil. 

Policy Notes: I’ve been trying to put down 
on paper in recent months some of the goals, 
policies and operating procedures of Thrust 
Publications and this magazine. In moving from 
what has been primarily a one-man operation 
for all these years toward a well- coordinated 
team of editorial, production and promotion 
staff, it is essential that we all have a common 
understanding of our goals and policies. As 
these sorts of details are finalized, I hope to 
share some of them with THRUST’S readers, 
something I have not really been doing to any 
extent in recent years. 

One such policy which began very early in 
the magazine’s history had some effects on this 
issue: The exact status of THRUST’S 
contributing editors (our regular columnists). My 
policy has always been to give contributing 
editors almost complete autonomy regarding the 
content of their submissions, with only two 
limitations: the material must meet our basic 


quality and subject criteria, and nothing can be 
clearly libelous. (Neither criterion has so far led 
to rejections, to the best of my memory.) I may 
give advice or request some changes, but each 
contributing editor has the final word on the 
work printed under his or her byline. 

I have maintained this policy because I have 
no intention of limiting the views in THRUST to 
those with which I happen to agree fully. I want 
THRUST to be on the cutting edge of critical 
discussion in the field, not just a forum for my 
own opinions. 

Case in point: I first approached Charles 
Platt about being a columnist for THRUST just 
after he had been involved in several 
controversies—some regarding his "Gaby 
Snitch” gossip column, one involving a hoax 
book review—which appeared to have made 
him somewhat of a persona non grata in some 
parts of the SF field. I offered him a forum for 
his views in THRUST with the only restriction 
being that nothing he says should get us sued, 
and I’m pleased to report that he agreed to 
come aboard. 

This policy also came up regarding John 
Shirley's column this issue. After reviewing his 


disappointment. I stayed silent, and the breach, 
although the other person may have long since 
relegated its memory to an emotional dustbin, 
was never repaired. 

Well, this is an apology. I was wrong. The 
Nebula, like the Hugo, is also a popularity 
contest, its only difference from the fan award 
being that one's colleagues — fellow 
writers—may give it to signal their affection for 
the writer rather than to suggest their respect for 
this person's work. And, as I have tried to 
suggest in this column of "Pitching Pennies," the 
definition of colleagues embraced by the 
membership of SFWA is presently a narrow one, 
limiting itself to card- carrying advocates of 
Sci-Fi Pride and excluding any writer who has 
made a reputation beyond our ghetto’s walls, 
even If he or she began as an Inmate. 

Am I, then, trashing the winner of this year’s 
Nebula in the novel category, Orson Scott 
Card’s Ender's Game? Am I blithely 
disparaging the other six novels that actually 
appeared on the final ballot? Am I saying that 
Bradbury’s Death Is a Lonely Business, or 
Vonnegut's Galapagos, or Sagan’s Contact 
should have won? No, definitely not. 

As I believe the foregoing reviews suggest, 
none of these works is without bleaish, although 
the Vonnegut is pretty damn fine. What I am 
saying is that it’s absurd that not one of these 
books reached the final ballot. And, a point 
deserving emphasis, this absurdity reflects only 
shame on the Science Fiction Writers of 
America. 

Other members of SFWA, of course, will 
have different opinions, and I’d be happy to 
have them sound off in answer to this one. If 
I've learned anything about literary awards over 
the past fifteen years, it’s that they frequently 
defy both my expectations and my 
comprehension. I’m talking here, mind, as 
much about the selection process as about the 
works ultimately given the trophies. Maybe 
Isaac Asimov was right when he said that 
Nebula recommendations are like the peace of 
God, which—see Phillipians 4:7—"passeth all 
understanding.” 


column, I felt that some of his statements 
regarding current environmental problems were 
overstated or misleading. (In my real-life 
profession, I am a scientist with environmental 
health expertise, working for a trade association 
representing the household chemical products 
industry, and am constantly reviewing and 
evaluating scientific data on environmental 
issues.) I asked John to consider revising some 
of the statements in his column, and he did 
make some small changes, but John had the 
final word on what went in his column this issue, 
as he will in future issues. 

Issues To Come: With next issue, we will 
take another significant step toward establishing 
THRUST as the primary forum for critical 
discussions about science fiction and fantasy. 
Beginning with issue 26, scheduled to appear in 
March 1987, THRUST will begin a quarterly 
schedule. This doubling of our frequency is an 
essential step in the evolution of this magazine 
to fill an important niche in the field. 

If all goes according to plans, I expect to 
have some more important news by next issue. 
Don’t forget to stay tuned. 
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Pier/ Anthony 



Thrust: Let’s start at the beginning. You were 
born in England with the name Piers Anthony 
Dillingham Jacob. How did the shortened name 
become your pen name? 

Anthony: My mother says she gave me extra 
names just in case I should grow up and need 
them as a pen name. Certainly I felt it would be 
better to protect myself from undue accessibility, 
in case I became known well enough to warrant 
that. That seems in retrospect to have been a 
sound precaution. 

Thrust: You mentioned elsewhere that you 
took three years to finish first grade because 
you had trouble reading. Did that problem 
plague you later? 

Anthony: Once I learned to read, I moved 
along well enough. I skipped second grade and 
fifth grade, and thereafter proceeded to school 
and college on the normal schedule. But my 
reading rate remains slow to this day— about 
150 words per minute. I was told in college that 
aspects of my IQ test suggested that I suffered a 
10-point handicap when the material was 
written rather than verbal. But I am today a 
better writer than I am a speaker, and though I 
do not suffer from stage fright, and can address 
an audience of any size effectively, my greatest 
expertise and success are in the written word. 
So the indications are mixed. I believe I am 
slow generally, not just in my reading, but I work 
hard and have a good deal of mental power. 
Thus I liken myself to a locomotive: If it has a 
drag race with a sportscar, it will look pretty 
slow at first. But if that race requires the vehicle 
to transport 100 tons of payload 3000 miles, that 
locomotive will look pretty fast, and the car may 
never complete the course. There is more to 
success that speed, as the tortoise may advise 
the hare. 

Thrust: Your novels show a great love of 
words and wordplay. Was there a point when 
you first noticed such an intense interest in 
language and talent for writing? 

Anthony: No. In retrospect I can see certain 
early signals, but I did not understand them at 
the time. For example, in high school English 
classes my grades varied from B to D, 
depending on whether the subject was literary 
or grammatical. But when the teacher selected 
certain student papers to read aloud to the 
class, mine was always among them. If only 
one paper was read, it was mine. I took that as 
a remarkable series of chance events, like 
flipping a coin ’’heads” 50 times in a row. It was 
only later that I began to catch on to the level of 
some of the other papers in those classes, and 
to realize that my gift for clear and forceful 
expression, and my interest in logic and unusual 
aspects was not typical of all students. I was 
always interested in oddities and puzzles and 
the permutations of language, and the surprise 
is that others aren’t. But I’m not naturally adept 
at languages per se. I was required to study 
Latin and German in high school, and it took me 
three years to squeak through two years of the 
first, and I very nearly flunked out as a senior 
because I couldn’t master the second. Only 
special tutoring got me through the final exam 
with a D. I always had a problem with spelling, 


too. So again I have to say that I’m really not 
good in language or writing. I merely have kept 
moving in my fashion until getting where I’m 
going. 

Thrust: What got you interested in science 
fiction and fantasy, as opposed to other kinds of 
fiction, as both reader and writer? 

Anthony: That is a long story, and as my prior 
answers show, I tend to run on too long 
anyway. Let's see if I can cover this briefly: I 
was born in England, lived a year in Spain, and 
arrived in America at age 6. My family 
continued to move, and finally my parents were 
divorced. I seemed to have no firm roots in any 
locale or any situation, and I suffered 
considerably because of it. It was my belief, 
when I was in my teens, that my life, taken as a 
whole, had a negative balance. That is, if I 
could have chosen whether to lived as I had 
lived, or never to have lived at all, I would have 
chosen the latter. That doesn’t mean I was 
suicidal; it was just my private assessmant of the 
situation. I had not been abused or anything 
like that. There just happened to be more 
negatives than positives. The mundane world 
had little to offer me. Thus, when I discovered 
an alternate world, I was drawn instantly into it. 
That world was the supernatural one. I have no 
belief in anything supernatural; I just prefer that 
frame for my mental life. When I tried writing, I 
naturally wrote in a familiar subject: the 
fantastic. My later years have been 
immeasurably better than my early ones, in 
large part because my fantasy worlds have 
returned to the mundane one to make me 
commercially successful. So today, though I 
have an excellent mundane life, it remains a 
function of my fantasy existence. It’s not a 


Writing is my way of life. 

Thrust: To what do you attribute the 
tremendous upsurge in this field in both books 
and movies in recent years? 

Anthony: I’m really not sure. It may be simply 
the gradual shift of fashion. Westerns had a 
long reign but finally faded in popularity, and 
speculative fiction may have taken its place. 
The ’’experts” are very free with explanations for 
these things, but I tend to be cynical. 
Nevertheless, I can offer a notion: science 
fiction and fantasy comprise, potentially, the 
broadest spectrum in literature. They can cover 
anything scientific or unscientific, in the past or 
the present or the future. Thus more can be 
done here than elsewhere, and as more and 
better writers explore the genre, it gains 
strength. This has affected my own career, 
because for years I wanted to break out of the 
genre ghetto into the larger worlld of literature. I 
couldn’t; mainstream editors simply aren’t 
interested in my material. But now I find I can 
cover mainstream subjects within the 
genre—and that "mainstream” has largely 
disappeared anyway, being displaced by the 
various genres of mystery, romance, adventure, 
fantasy and such. My particular genre has 
simply taken a larger section of the pie, and my 
readership comes to a significant extent from 
mainstream readers. 

Thrust: Could you tell us some of the books 
which have most influenced you or who your 
favorite--or, for that matter, least 
favorite—authors are? 

Anthony: I get asked this question often, and 
remain singularly inept in answering it. 
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Essentially, I go my own way in writing as in 
other things. I joined no religion, and registered 
as a political independent, and I type on my 
own variation of a Dvorak keyboard, and I am of 
course a vegetarian. I don’t like copying others, 
and I prefer to work out for myself what seems 
best, and follow that course. Certainly I see 
some writers as better than others, but I'm not 
sure they have influenced me significantly. Thay 
may be a false impression. Perhaps some day 
someone will trace down evident influences, 
and then I'll know. I can write in the style of just 
about any other writer (I realize many would 
snort at this statement, but they don’t 
understand the way I work), but I don’t. Not 
consciously, anyway. The first novel I read by 
myself was Charles Reade's The Cloister In the 
Hearth and it greatly affected me at the time, 
though I hardly remember it now. I do remeber 
being profoundly moved by Hudson’s Green 
Mansions and Salamanca’s Lilith. Although I 
can’t claim that it is one of my favorites today, I 
was very impressed with Jack Williamson’s The 
Humanoids, which was my introduction to the 
genre (it appeared in serial form in 
ASTOUNDING SCIENCE FICTION). Similarly, 
Simak’s City was moving and I have been 
careful not to reread that one, so as not to spoil 
it with my cynical adult perception. The SF 
novel that I feel may be the best is Flowers for 
Algernon by Keyes. In general, I feel the best 
genre writers have been Theodore Sturgeon, 
Walter M. Miller, and McKenna, best known for 
his mainstream novel The Sand Pebbles. I 
remember him for a couple of stories nobody 
else has heard of, 'The Fishdollar Affair" and 
'The Night of Hoggy Darn.” I had just begun to 
recognize a master—when he died. 

Thrust: You once said that if you hadn't 
become an SF writer you would have been 
nothing. What did you mean by this? 

Anthony: Without the world of imagination, I 
would be quite undistinguished today. I don't 
strike myself as a person who was destined to 
make a mark on the world in whatever manner 
he selected. There just happened to be a genre 
that jibed with my particular set of talents, and 
so I scored there. If that genre had not been 
there for me, or if I had not been able to use it, 
there would have been no other employment for 
me. The only thing I ever really wanted to do 
was write fantastic fiction. 

Thrust: You seem to have done an unusual 
amount of collaboration. How did this come 
about and isn’t co-writing stories quite difficult? 

Anthony: Yes, I collaborated on a number of 
projects earlier in my career, and not all of them 
have seen print. I think about 10 of 12 
collaborative books have been published, and a 
similar ratio for stories. I found collaboration just 
as hard as solo writing, and of course I only got 
half the money, so in due course I retired to solo 
writing exclusively. But in the earlier days I had 
to try anything that might sell, and my 
collaborations were doing about as well as my 
solo work. It is a difficult thing to get to be a 
writer, particularly for a slow starter like me. It 
took me eight years to make my first sale, at age 
28, for example. I corresponded with several 
writers in a similar situation, and we exchanged 
manuscripts for comment, and that led naturally 
enough to collaboration. I believe that 
interaction with the other writers helped me, and 
I hope it helped them. But there was one 


situation that differed. There was a 
fanzine—that is amateur magazine—that chose 
to berate me, publishing negative things about 
me. If a person wrote in to say that Anthony 
was good in one respect and bad in another, 
that magazine would print only the negative 
comment. This is the way that some portions of 
fandom are, and it’s one reason that my 
relations with fandom have tended to be distant. 
But I did read the material. One of those 
negative comments was by a person with a 
Spanish-sounding name, Roberto Fuentes, so I 
sent him a card refuting his negative point and 
inquiring whether he wa Spanish, as I had spent 
a year in Spain. He turned out to be Cuban, 
and that was where I learned about the positive 
things he had said that had not been printed. 
He was an interesting fellow, intelligent, with 
enormous information on subjects that I knew 
little about, such as the Cuban Revolution and 
martial arts. One thing led to another, and we 
finally collaborated on six novels: five martial 
arts novels now out of print, and one SF novel 
that has never been published. Those 
collaborations worked well because I did not 
pretend to be an expert in his areas, and he did 
not pretend to be an expert in mine. He 
dictated the facts about judo or aikido, and I 
dictated the writing style. But that series of 
collaborations just happened. 

Thrust: I know you received nominations and 
awards early in your writing career but less so in 
recent years, even though your popularity has 
increased enormously. Does that have 
something to do with your relationship with the 
Science Fiction Writers of America? 

Anthony: That’s a loaded question, as you are 
surely aware. I supported SFWA ardently when 
I was a member, but I resigned in disgust over a 
dozen years ago and have had nothing to do 
with it since. A publisher had cheated me, and 
blacklisted me when I demanded a proper 
accounting, and SFWA, essentially, sided with 
the publisher. All my novels had been in 
contention for their Nebula Award prior to that 
time, and none thereafter. Today I wouldn’t 
accept that award if it were offered, but that's 
academic: it will never be offered, regardless of 
the merit of my fiction. I was right; SFWA was 
wrong, and SFWA will never forgive me that. 
However, there are other awards, and though 
the fan Hugo has tended to follow the 
Nebula—though they’re getting away from that 
now—the British fans didn’t get the word, and I 
did win the August Derleth Fantasy Award for 
the best novel in 1977. I should mention that 
there are broader tides in the matter of awards, 
anyway. In a general way, an author who 
become successful commercially is frowned 
upon for awards, in the theory that only inferior 
material can sell great numbers of copies, and 
I’m not sure that’s in error. To sell copies, it is 
necessary to appeal to the broad middle 
spectrum of the readership, which includes 
people with IQ’s from 80 to 120, and those in 
the nether range simply won’t appreciate 
material directed at those in the top range. 
Thus the most sophisticated work, which may 
deserve an award, can not become very 
popular, and what is popular cannot rate high 
with the most intelligent and/or perceptive 
readers. I don’t know whether I have improved 
as a writer over the years, but I have zeroed 
increasingly in on the paying market. Thus 
there may be an entirely natural reason for my 
diminishing success with awards. I do try to 


write on more than one level, with a highly and 
clearly plotted narrative for most readers, and 
symbolic levels for the more perceptive ones. 
For example, my current SF series Bio of a 
Space Tyrant is about as hard- hitting and 
fast-moving space opera as you’ll find, and is 
selling well. But it is also a hard-science series, 
with some pretty sophisticated applications of 
the original assumption of gravity-shielding. If 
my basic assumption is accepted, the 
colonization of the Solar System really becomes 
credible in the way I have it. You don't find 
much honest science fiction like that today. On 
the symbolic level, I have made this series a 
direct social commentary on today’s world. I 
have translated the geography of present-day 
Earth to the scale of the Solar System, with the 
American continent becoming the planet Jupiter, 
Asia becoming Saturn, Europe, Uranus, and so 
on, with their political situations matching ours. 
Thus we have the United States of Jupiter in a 
cold war with the Union of Saturnine 
Republics—a war that threatens to become 
dismayingly hot at any time. My protagonist’s 
situation in the first novel, Refugee, is patterned 
directly after that of the Vietnamese and Haitian 
boat people— as cruel a story as you’d care to 
read. As far as I know, no other writer has ever 
attempted anything like this. So the levels are 
there, in this as in my other fiction—but neither 
the reviewers nor the awards people have 
caught on to any of it. All, as far as I know, 
condemn Bio as inferior space opera. Some 
even chide me for copping out as a writer on 
this. This is typical of reaction to my writing 
from the start: no one truly understands it, but 
everyone thinks he does. But this is not to say 
that my work is deserving of awards. How can 
we know how much the readers are also 
missing of every other writer's work? Some very 
fine material gets ignored by both the masses 
and the elite. The problem of awards and 
recognition is much larger than that of my own 
work. I have largely bypassed it by going my 
own way, and though this has not brought me 
much critical recognition, it has brought me 
considerable popular acceptance—which might 
diminish if folks truly understood my work. 

Thrust: It sounds like a case of using parables, 
but you seem to love to go against the grain 
rather overtly. 

Anthony: Indeed! For example, I love to set 
fans’ teeth on edge by deliberately and 
obviously combining fantasy and science fiction, 
knowing that many fantasy readers will not 
touch SF, and that some SF readers consider 
fantasy "pollution.” Sometimes public reaction 
isn’t what I expected. For example, Split 
Infinity (another forbidden thing, the split 
infinitive) was accepted by all but the most 
negative fan reviewers, and is now my most 
successful novel, commercially. It seems I 
alienated no one who didn’t already dislike me. 

Thrust: You once said you believed a certain 
amount of face-saving politics was involved in 
Omnivore not receiving an award. Could you 
elaborate? 

Anthony: SFWA, as I understand it, had a 
publisher for its annual story collection who 
wanted to get the manuscript in early, so they 
simply cut off the last month or two of the year 
and put them in the following year, in effect 
making the year earlier. There was also an 
officer who had a volume cominq out at the end 
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of the year who was concerned that it would 
reach the membership too late to receive fair 
consideration for an award. The change of 
months put that volume into the next year, so 
that it had plenty of time to garner nominations. 
But it happened that Omnivore was also 
published in that period, so it too was bounced 
into the following year, 1969. Because of that 
extra time, my novel did pick up extra 
nominations. In fact, it assumed the lead. Now 
this was awkward to both me and SFWA. Me, 
because 1969 was the year for my much more 
important movel, Macroscope; I didn’t want to 
have the Anthony vote split between two, 
washing both out. SFWA, because of course 
Omnivore was obviously in the wrong year, 
would have been embarrassed if it had won; 
how would they have explained about officers 
toying with the award-years? So I can’t say for 
sure what happened, but the nominations for 
my novels dried up, and others moved ahead, 
and at the last moment a novel that had no 
chance at all to win received about nine extra 
nominations from some anonymous source and 
came in just above mine—and they made the 
cutoff between that one and mine. Thus mine 
was not on the ballot, and there was no risk of it 
winning. What about Macroscope, you ask? 
That was an even more complicated story with 
the same result: it was not on the ballot. Later 
what amounted to an apology was published, 
as they knew Macrosope deserved to be on the 
ballot, but of course that was too late. Thus 
there was no possible embarrassment to the 
organization. That wasn't the reason I left 
SFWA, but it does suggest the atmosphere. 
This is not to suggest that the novel that won 
that year, Ursula LeGuin’s The Left Hand of 
Darkness, isn’t good. I regard it as a fine effort, 
and the best of those that were on the ballot. 
But several heavyweights that might have won 
that year were not permitted on the ballot, for 
other complex reasons. I dont want to give the 
impression that everything was corrupt. But the 
point is, none of this had anything to do with 
vegetarianism, or its presence in my novel; it 
had to do with a complicated situation. Since 
then I have viewed awards of any type more 
cynically. Perhaps I am naive in my belief that 
all voters should be allowed to select what they 
believe is the best novel for the award, rather 
that having their choices circumscribed by 
artificial definitions of years and ballots. But of 
course I was never a team player in that sense. 
Others do defend their way of doing things. 

Thrust: What are some of the themes which 
come up in your writing frequently and what are 
some of the major issues with which you are 
concerned? 

Anthony: The theme of honor and integrity is of 
course ubiquitous in my fiction, because I feel it 
is perhaps the most important aspect of 
life—one of the things that distinguishes man 
from animal. The arts permeate my fiction too, 
because I had artistic aspirations but gave up 
painting in favor of writing when I concluded my 
talent for the former was insufficient. Music, 
dance—all the creative and the performing arts 
are what distinguish man from animal. Then, 
perhaps unique to me, is what I term the 
city/country theme. My mother was basically a 
creature of the city and its comforts, while my 
father favored the country. This was one of the 
things which separated them, and of course that 
separation was hell on the children. I have 
sought ever since to find some way to reunify 


city and country, and it shows throughout my 
fiction, though no critic or reviewer has 
perceived any of this. All these elements show 
most notably in my Adept trilogy, starting with 
Split Infinity, wherein the city is represented by 
the frame of modern science, with computers, 
robots and pollution, and the country is 
represented by the frame of fantasy, with 
wilderness, magic, unicorns and such—yet both 
frames are the same. Here, too, is integrity, in 
the form of an incorruptible protagonist, and 
music. These elements are elsewhere in my 
fiction, too, but more subtly. They are so 
consistent that I think it is fair to say that no critic 
who fails to perceive them can be said to 
understand my work--and no critic has 
perceived them on his own. I also treat animals 
with respect, and alien creatures, and this does 
relate to my vegetarianism. If a person respects 
an animal, how can he suffer it to be killed and 
eaten? In general, I try to encourage 
understanding rather than bigotry, and many of 
my readers do pick this up. 

Thrust: You’ve said that you, your work, and 
your positions have been misunderstood and 
misrepresented. What are the common 
misunderstandings or some of the more 
important ones? 

Anthony: I think I’ve already covered a number 
of those in my answers to other questions. 
Obviously my fiction has been misunderstood. I 
am generally deemed to be an entertainment 
writer without much content, compared to the 
likes of Delany, Disch, Zelazny, Varley, Wolfe 
and such. I doubt that any of those named 
would say that, but others seem to feel that way. 
Because I can and do score on the broad 
spectrum, people assume I have nothing of 
consequence to say, and simply don't see it in 
my fiction. I understand that when it comes to 
awards, many people don’t bother to read my 
fiction, knowing it doesn’t qualify, and certainly 
they would not get any other impression from 
published reviews. I daresay they take my 
obvious contempt for such an attitude as mere 
sour grapes. But since those who do read my 
fiction still don’t understand it, perhaps this 
makes no difference. It’s that commmon 
mind-set I mentioned before: if a piece of 
fiction is entertaining it must be shallow, so why 
bother with it? On occasion I have pointed out 
to such critics some of what they missed—and I 
don’t beleive I have ever received an answer 
from any of them. Of course there have also 
been misunderstandings in the course of my 
interactions with fans. I have found that it is 
effective to challenge a person in print, saying, 
"You accused me of such and such: Please 
document it.” Such people never apologize for 
their misrepresentations, but they do shut up, 
and other readers can see plainly enough that 
my challenge has gone unanswered. One fan 
accused me of maligning him in several 
fanzines—and hasn't mentioned it again, after 
my challenge. More than one editor refused to 
buy my fiction because I was supposed to be 
dangerous to deal with, but wouldn’t name his 
source. Actually, there is some truth in that one. 
If an editor works for a publisher that habitually 
cheats its authors, I am dangerous to deal with. 
I may have helped more than one editor out of 
his job when he acted dishonestly and tried to 
tough it out. The reason I say ’’may 1 ’ is that such 
people never admit the real reason for their 
departure and there can be a complex of 
reasons, of which my challenge is only one. 


Thrust: We heard that Stephen King’s 
daughter is a fan of yours. Have you ever 
written anything in the horror field? 

Anthony: Yes, she's a fan of my fantasy. I sent 
her some autographed copies for her 
birthday—she's the same age as one of my 
daughters—and her father sent me a copy of 
Pet Sematary with an autograph a page long. I 
have written some horror, but have been unable 
to sell it. It seems I have been typecast as a 
writer of light fantasy, and editors are unwilling 
to believe that I can do anything else. But my 
initial horror effort turned out fairly mild, and I 
haven’t pushed that horror market, because I 
have been so busy with my fantasy and SF 
projects that I have had to discourage publisher 
interest there. I can't write all of what I could 
sell, even though I am turning out more than a 
third of a million words a year. Now, with this 
computer, I hope to work more efficiently, and I 
may make a more serious try for the horror 
market, and others, because I really can write it. 

Thrust: You did do a somewhat infamous story 
”On the Uses of Torture” which took 10 years to 
get published. Didn’t you find it difficult to write 
on the subject? 

Anthony: I like to do a good job at whatever I 
do. Thus when I tackled brutality, I went all out. 
It has been some time since I wrote that story, 
and I don’t remember my emotion at the time, 
but I think it was pleasure at the effectiveness of 
the horror. Certainly I enjoy working on light 
fantasy like Xanth more of the time, but I don’t 
write just for the enjoyment of the moment. My 
science fiction is more difficult to do than my 
fantasy, but I think it is more significant. It is 
said that a person doesn’t work for what he 
values so much as he values what he works for. 

I worked for ’Torture" and so I value it, though 
I’m not sure I like it. I have a horror novel in 
mind that I fear will really tear me up, and if it 
does that to me, it may be the most effective 
horror I've ever written—but of course I haven’t 
written it yet, and if/when I do I may find I can’t 
handle the experience and will have to quit, and 
if I make it through it is quite possible that it will 
turn out to be not very horrible after all, which 
would be the most horrible thing of all. Some 
writing turns out better than I anticipate, and 
some worse; I daresay this is true for most 
writers. Basically, I regard writing light fantasy 
as akin to staying late in bed: It may be 
pleasant, but it doesn’t accomplish much. Not 
as a literary marker. My inclination is generally 
to get out and fight for signficance, taking my 
lumps along the way. 

Thrust: What would you regard as your most 
important short stories? 

Anthony: Many of my current fans don’t realize 
that I even wrote short stories. I got out of that 
market because only one in four could find a 
publisher, and I couldn’t even earn a living that 
way. So today I am not noted as a story writer, 
and I doubt that any are to be deemed as 
important. Some of my favorites never did get 
published. One I finally turned into a novel, in 
desperation, in order to try a different market; 
that one was Omnivore. So I don’t think I can 
properly answer that question; I may have no 
important short stories. 

Thrust: You certainly have one other infamous 
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story, "In the Barn." 

Anthony: I have always prided myself on being 
able to do effective fiction of whatever kind I 
choose. Harlan Ellison wanted shockers for his 
anthology Again, Dangerous Visions, so I 
wrote him that one. One critic described my 
story as fecal matter and Avram Davidson called 
it vegetarian fiction. It was and is neither. In it, 
an investigator went to an alternate-earth where 
all the bovine creatures had been wiped out by 
plague, yet the dairy industry thrived. Well, it 
turned out they had substituted one mammal for 
another. The "cows” were of human 
persuasion. Everything else was exactly as it is 
with bovines here. The protagonist, from our 
kind of world, had to masquerade as a hired 
hand there, and he suffered from various 
reactions as he went about his chores—such as 
milking a sick "cow" by hand and taking another 
to be bred by the "bull." It’s a pretty salacious 
story on one level, and a rather savage 
indictment of our treatment of animals on 
another. If you call that either fecal or 
vegetarian, you're welcome, but I don’t agree. I 
don't believe Davidson read the story at all; he 
just read the author’s note following it, and he 
drew his conclusion from that. (I don’t want to 
commercialize here, but perhaps should 
mention that most of my stories have been 
collected in a single volume, entitled 
Anthonology, published by Tor Books, in case 
your readers wish to judge that story for 
themselves. 

Thrust: Harlan Ellison has said that you more 
than anyone else was responsible for Again, 
Dangerous Visions appearing. What did he 
mean by that? 

Anthony: Harlan was being generous. Back in 
1966 I attended the Milford Writer’s Workshop, 
where I met him. He was assembling the first 
volume, Dangerous Visions. I inquired 
whether he would like to see a story from me, 
and he told me the volume was already 
overfilled by 50 percent so he couldn't take any 
more stories. Later, as I watched, he 
approached Samuel Delany, a writer better 
known than I was, to solicit a story from him. 
Delany wrote one, and Harlan bought it. 
Obviously Harlan has a different interpretation of 
the term "integrity” than I do. It wasn't that I had 
anything against Delany; I liked him and his 
fiction. I just didn’t like Harlan's way of doing 
business. When the volume was published, I 
reviewed it—and said clearly that I could have 
done better that most of those he had 
represented therein. I never bluff. Meanwhile, 
Harlan had had occasion to read more of my 
work, and discovered that he had 
underestimated me—Parnassus is, figuratively, 
littered with the bodies of those who have done 
that—but being more of a man than many credit 
him to be, he reacted positively. When I learned 
there was to be a companion volume to DV I 
wrote my story and sent it to him, saying that 
here was my proof. He bought it, and credited 
me with being part of the reason the volume 
came to exist. That may be so—but mostly it 
was the editor at Doubleday who was 
responsible. As I said, Harlan was generous. 
He aggravated me, I let him know it, and he got 
up off the floor and welcomed me. I still have 
my differences with him, but I recognize that he 
has his own brand of integrity, and it, too, is to 
be respected. As far as I know, he is the one 


figure in the genre to have been in more trouble 
than I have, and now he seems to be the one 
well-established writer in the genre to hold out 
against the computer longer than I have. (If 
Olympia still made manuals, it might have been 
a different story.) Anyway, he and I are the 
same age, within three months, and do have a 
lot in common, though that hardly shows in 
either our writing or our lifestyles. 

Thrust: There has been an absolute explosion 
in your popularity in recent years. To what 
should that be attributed? 

Anthony: My entry into fantasy. I did a fantasy 
novel earlier, Hasan, but had a lot of trouble 
getting it into print, and it never made much of a 
splash. This time I had a publisher, Del Rey, 
who really knew how to handle fantasy, and the 
first novel I did for them, A Spell for 
Chameleon, sold very well, and won the British 
Fantasy award. That seemed to catapult me 
into a new level. I still write science fiction, but it 
doesn’t do as well as my fantasy. I seemed to 
have tapped into a younger market, for fantasy; 

I have received fan letters from readers down to 
age 8. That suggests to me that I have a 
constantly renewing readership, and that I am 
the first genre writer to whom they are exposed. 
That’s a potent position to be in. I am a 
bestseller in fantasy, but in science fiction I'm 
still one of the struggling throng. 

Thrust: Why do you think Ogre, Ogre made 
the New York Times bestseller list, as opposed 
to some of your other books? 

Anthony: It's rather prosaic. Each novel in the 
Xanth series had a faster takeoff than the 
preceding one, generally, because more 
readers were becoming aware of the series, and 
finally it stairstepped to the NYT list. Xanth 4 
came close, and Xanth 5 made it. It had 
nothing to do with merit, just its place on the 
stair. This is of course the way of much success. 
I’m not doing well because I’m a better writer 
than others, but because I’m doing a series in a 
popular genre. If other writers did the same, 
they too could improve their positions. Indeed, 
a newer writer, David Eddings, writes fantasy 
fairly similar to mine, and he has now 
stairstepped his way to best-sellerdom in a 
similar fashion, as of about the fourth novel in 
the series. It amazes me that other writers don’t 
catch on and try the same. One reason I’m 
doing so well now is that I have very little 
competition; hardly anyone else is writing light 
fantasy. 

Thrust: How many books have you sold in 
total and how many copies have sold of your 
most popular novels thus far? 

Anthony: It’s hard to keep track, because I 
have done a good many novels, and publishers 
are very canny about reporting sales. Also, my 
books have several editions—hardcover, 
paperback, book club, British, German and so 
on, and they all have their separate figures. At 
some point I’ll computerize those files and get a 
clear notion. You’d have to see a typical 
statement of account to appreciate the 
magnitude of the task; those things are almost 
incomprehensible. I seem to be one of the few 
who can decipher them, because I catch errors 
and report them to the publishers for correction; 
that suggests that even the publishers hardly 


understand them. But in a rough way: I have 
sold just about 50 books, about 45 of which 
have been published—and some of those I 
have sold I have not yet written, while some I 
have written remain unsold. I think the first 
three Xanth books have sold the most copies in 
paperback, above and below 300,000 copies 
each—but this jumps every six months, when 
the new reports come in. My bestselling 
hardcover is On a Pale Horse, around 20,000. 
As you can see, these do not compare to the 
blockbuster mainstream bestsellers that can sell 
millions of copies in paperback and hundreds of 
thousands in hardcover, but it’s good enough, 
and each does better that the last. Perhaps it 
would be more instructive to compare to the 
other SF novels, that sell 50,000 in paper and 
5,000 in hardcover. The thing about my books 
is that they come out at the rate of three or more 
each year, so cumulatively I'm doing better than 
one novel indicates. I should make clear that 
my NYT bestsellers do not sell more copies than 
my earlier fantasies; but they start faster. Spell 
has sold twice as many copies as Dragon on a 
Pedestal, though Spell never came close to the 
NYT list while Dragon spent five weeks on it— 
but Spell sells as many as 50,000 in a six- 
month period, every six-month period. That 
does add up! My books actually sell more 
copies than a number of other bestsellers, 
because the others sell only briefly. 

Thrust: Michael Collings, author of the 
Starmont Reader’s Guide to Piers Anthony, 
says your best work has been Chthon, Phthor, 
Macroscope, and A Spell for Chameleon, the 
latter light but successful on its own terms. He 
thought Tarot too offensive. For my part, I 
found Macroscope a masterpiece. Omnivore 
is flawed but the revelations of the fungi toward 
the end mark it as the work of genius, as far as I 
am concerned. I also especially enjoyed On a 
Pale Horse, a strange combination of humor 
and seriousness. Chthon I found disturbing, 
varying between depressing and poetic. Tarot 
gave me mixed feelings. Some of it was 
philosophically stunning with brilliant and 
beautiful writing, other parts were awkward and 
mundane, the humor and dialogue sometimes 
making the so-called "evil" parts hard to take 
seriously. 

Anthony: Everyone reacts differently, of course, 
but I don’t think Collings understands me. As 
far as I am concerned, my most significant 
novels are, in order, Tarot (it is a single novel, 
published in three volumes), Macroscope, and 
Chthon. My most significant series may be Bio 
of a Space Tyrant, or Incarnations of 
Immortality. My most successful novels, at this 
writing, in terms of money received, are Spilt 
Infinity, Centaur Aisle, and A Spell for 
Chameleon, each having earned almost 
$70,000. I'll be remembered for Xanth. The 
novel I like best personally may be Spilt 
Infinity, but the child in me likes Night Mare. 
But my impressions of my own fiction change, 
and I doubt that these opinions are fixed. I had 
a wickedly good time writing an erotic fantasy, 
but it was too hot for the market and has never 
been published. 

Thrust: Were there any books which were 
particularly difficult or especially fun or easy 
to write? 

Anthony: The Xanth novels tend to be the 
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easiest and most fun to write; they go at about 
twice the velocity of my science fiction. Chthon 
was a struggle; it took me seven years to 
complete it, though of course that was 
sporadic, part-time work. Macroscope was 
another struggle, because of the immense 
amount of research required. Omnivore got 
stalled, and I wrote the whole of Sos the Rope 
in an insterstice during Omnivore. Those are 
all early novels; I have less trouble now. But 
my fourth Cluster novel, Thousandstar, that I 
expected to be easy, turned out to be very 
difficult, because I had an alien prota- gonist 
who had no sense of sight or sound. How do 
you make a character easy for human readers 
to relate to, when he doesn't share their 
senses? I struggled through it, and an pleased 
with the result—but never again have I tried 
that kind of protagonist. 

Thrust: You are famous for your imaginative 
aliens. Which ones do you think particularly 
stand out? 

Anthony: Again, tastes vary, and are 
subjective. I suspect the Polarians in the 
Cluster series have made the best impression, 
though I feel that my pattern-entities in OX are 
more significant as an invention. 

Thrust: What have you written that you think is 
important, but hasn’t seen the light of day, and 
why hasn’t it? Have you ever felt you were the 
victim of censorship? 

Anthony: I have a collaborative novel dealing 
with time travel and the Cuban Revolution, 
Dead Morn, that no publisher would take. I 
was warned that the liberal New York 
establishment would not publish a politically 
conservative biased novel, which this is, and 
that seems to be correct. Now I happen to be a 
liberal myself, but I don’t let my private politics 
determine the nature of my fiction, and if it really 
was banned because of that reason, I am 
disgusted. As a liberal, I believe in freedom of 
speech and writing, and I don't want to suffer 
any kind of censorship of any kind of material, 
liberal or conservative. I see conservatives who 
evidently are preaching fascism in the nameof 
patriotism, having little comprehension of the 
fundamental principles of ourr democracy, and I 
would be appalled to discover liberals doing the 
same. But editors seldom give their real reasons 
for rejecting things, so I don't know. My erotic 
novel of course ran afoul of editorial shock, but I 
can't claim that’s an important one, just a very 
funny and sexy one, somewhat like Candy. 

Thrust: How many reader letters do you get a 
month, do you find this mail annoying, and what 
are the common or unusual topics? 

Anthony: It’s about 50 letters a month, though 
it has been as high as 80. It's a problem, 
because answering it takes me away from my 
paying writing, but I do answer, because I feel 
this is a responsibility of success. Most are from 
teen-agers or children, and my answer is very 
important to them, even though it may be a 
simple card with little real content. I understand 
most other writers don’t bother to ansewr fan 
mail; this appalls me. Do they hold their readers 
in contempt? But if my mail increases much 
more, I won’t be able to answer it at all, because 
to do so would force a halt to my novel writing. 
I answer each individually and positively, except 


in those rare cases in which a fan is outright 
obnoxious. Mostly they want to know when the 
next Xanth novel is to be published, and how to 
become a successful writer, but there is a wide 
spread. One asked seriously for the distinction 
between love and sex. Yes; I tried to answer; it 
was a teen-ager who evidently couldn’t get this 
information at home. Some send me material to 
read and comment on; a recent one was sixty 
pages of handwritten manuscript. Some send 
books they believe I ought to read. Some try to 
convert me to Christ. I try to discourage this 
sort of thing. Some ask me for free books. 
Some want to meet me. I suspect I have the 
most responsive correspondence currently 
extant in the genre, though I’m sure Judy Blume 
has a bigger problem in this respect than I do. 
Some use the Xanth map to figure out where in 
Xanth I live, and they phone me. Yes, some do 
make it through; all things are possible with the 
right magic. 


Thrust: What do you see in the future for our 
world? 

Anthony: I have a profound misgiving about it, 
especially when I think of the kind of world my 
children are liable to experience. For one thing, 
the world is overpopulating, squeezing out most 
nonhuman life except the roaches and rats, and 
destroying the environment. This is why I am 
addressing these problems in the Bio series, 
exploring for solutions. But I don’t run the 
mundane world. If I did, I doubt I would have 
the guts to do what has to be done—which is to 
curb our population and waste before it is 
brutally curbed by nature. I suspect that the 
civilization of Harappa, in ancient India, 
destroyed all the trees in the area, and was then 
destroyed by desertification. Mankind seems 
determined to do it on a larger scale, this time. 
Like Cassandra, I see the trends clearly . . . 
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MAKE IT SCREAM 

John Shirley 


SCIENCE FICTION COWARDICE 


I don't know where it started. But I know it’s 
real. I know it’s real from a thousand little 
indicators, and because it’s crackling in the air 
and strobing at the edge of the cultural mind. I 
know it’s real, too, because it’s inevitable and 
necessary. 

And I know it's real because a lot of you, out 
there, are reacting so strongly to it. Because so 
many of you are scared. 

Its ideologue-in-chief, Bruce Sterling, wrote 
ruefully in REM4: "...the group known variously 
as cyberpunks, the Mirrorshades Group, the 
Movement, punks, outlaw technologists, OMNI 
writers, INTERZONE writers, Eighties Wave, 
radical hard science fiction, Neuromantics and 
Modernists now has more labels than it has 
actual working authors...REM readers also learn 
that the 'Shades contingent is nihilistic and 
cynical yet desperately sincere, cliquish yet 
overinclusive, nonexistent yet promising, just 
a-borning yet stereotyped...we are reduced to 
the rock bottom desperation tactic of letting our 
work speak for itself...” 

Bruce was, of course, sardonically referring 
to the backlash of fannish and professional 
antipathy that cyberpunk has suffered since it 
was first hailed. Paradoxically, considering its 
inherent eccentricity, SF has always been a 
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reactionary medium. Certain of the field’s 
doyens reacted like outraged old ladies to 
Spinrad's Bug Jack Barron, for instance, and 
now the old ladies are once again peeking past 
the curtains on the dusty windows of their musty 
houses, mothballs in one hand and preserves in 
the other, as they shake their jowls at the 
parade of ideas passing them by. 

At a convention in Austin, Bruce Sterling, 
Lew Shiner, Rudy Rucker and I put together the 
first cyberpunk panel. It was, so we thought, to 
be our opportunity to explain to the world what 
we thought the movement was about. But the 
convention had stacked the deck by making 
some flippant nerd, whose name I’ve forgotten, 
the panel's moderator. The nerd ridiculed 
everything we said, hardly letting us get it out. 
He did it badly—but noisily. Bruce felt we’d 
been set up, and that we weren’t going to get a 
fair hearing, so he said: "Let's walk." We 
walked out on the panel. Rucker and Shiner 
wimped out and stayed on. (OK, maybe they 
thought the thing to do was to stay and defend 
the Movement, but Bruce felt a stronger 
statement was made by walking out.) Later I 
came back to try to persuade Rudy to 
leave—and to disrupt the farce—which time I 
told the moderator and his cronies they’d fucked 
us over. 

A fanzine "reporter" in the audience wrote a 
libelous version of what happened for LOCUS, 
misquoting me, claiming I said that we wrote the 
only good fiction in all SF—something I certainly 
didn’t say—and she cited a lot of other things I 
supposedly said, but in fact never did. She 
called us immature for walking out and for 
disrupting things. 

The truth is, the panel was disrupted from 
the start by the hostile con-planners, and the 
hostile moderator, its whole purpose was 
subverted, and we were simply screwed. 

And why? Cowardice. 

I wrote a letter to LOCUS setting the record 
straight. They published it two issues later, 
wildly edited down to a few lines at the end of 
the letter column. My statements at the panel 
had been nastily misquoted, I could have sued, 
and yet LOCUS irresponsibly refused to give me 
(and, more importantly, cyberpunk, the real 
object of their prejudice) a reasonable chance 
to respond. 

Why? Cowardice. 

Robert Silverberg--an otherwise 
sophisticated writer and editor—recently wrote 
me regarding cyberpunk: "High tech I don't 
mind, but I am bored silly with The Smack Kids 
Go to Space, and if I see one more disco scene, 
one more gang rumble, one more weirdo 
hairdo, one more cast of scrupulously decadent 
nogoodniks...it’s a fad and I don't mean to be 
one of its sponsors...” He also made references 
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to "revolting” protagonists he wouldn’t want to 
stand next to, let alone get into their viewpoints. 

And then there were Greg Benford’s attacks, 
in SCIENCE FICTION REVIEW and REM4: 

"Rudy Rucker says cyberpunk is about 
increased information content, but I think this 
would be more believable if...we saw some 
actual new ideas in the fiction...I'd also like to 
see some fiction that didn’t simply assume that 
dem mean ole corporations were the root of all 
evil...Fred Pohl and Cyril Kornbluth said all that 
in the ’50s..." 

I’ll address Greg and Bob’s criticisms more 
directly in a moment. First let me state my 
thesis. 

Once you peel off the scab of quasi¬ 
intellectual distain, all this anti-cyberpunk 
festering is exposed as simple, childish fear, 
complicated by xenophobia. In short, 
cowardice 

Never mind that classic human attribute, the 
fear of new ideas. I think, in many cases, it’s 
something even more basic and personal. It’s 
an absurd unconscious fear of inadequacy, an 
unfounded fear of incompetence with a new 
idiom, of awkwardness with an alien set of 
esthetic criterion, and a fear of higher stylistic 
standards. But, most important, the cowards 
fear the future. 

There’s a message implicit in cyberpunk: A 
whole new cultural reality is on the horizon, 
bearing swiftly down on us. It’s not just in SF, 
it's everywhere. So-called cyberpunk is its SF 
manifestation, for the time being. And it scares 
them. They’re disoriented by it, afraid they 
won't be able to deal with it, afraid some of their 
cherished assumptions will be dealt a fatal blow. 
As well they may be. 

But this new cultural reality is a product of a 
radically new media environment, of 
spontaneity, of information transfer and a 
quicker infusion of new ideas then ever before 
into the template of intellectual collectivity. 

This new cultural reality will come, 
regardless. Regardless of fandom's petty 
reactions to its seemingly bizarre trappings. 
(What’s bizarre to you is normal to me.) 

And there might be another kind of fear 
operating here: fear of the future in a more literal 
sense. 

I’m not talking about the far future fantasized 
by some SF writers. That one, harrowing as it 
may be, is still a safe one to consider because 
it's so far away. It couldn't really happen to us. 
Not us specifically... 

But cyberpunk writes either about the near 
future, or about futures infused with the wave of 
cultural and social revelation swelling in the 
present, revelations sweeping us into the 
information-enlightened future—as in Bruce 
Sterling’s brilliant Schlsmatrlx. 

The futures depicted in Schlsmatrlx and 
Frontera and Neuromancer and my own 
Eclipse are scarily real by reason of a textural 
depth and a verisimilitude obtaining from a 
revolution in style and hyper-dense information 
conveyance, and through new methods of 
research peculiar to cyberpunk. There has 
always been "if this goes on" SF--but never 
before has it so chillingly rung with truth. 

Dem mean ole corporations, Greg? 
Corporations just get bigger and bigger. Their 
influence on government and the quality of life is 
not conjecture, Greg. It’s not something we’re 
imagining or predicting. It’s a fact of life now. 
We’re just starting with the basic assumption 
that they’ll get more powerful and not less. And 
they’ve demonstrated themselves to be 


unethical, again and again and again. A car has 
a lethal flaw and they try to suppress the truth 
about it though they know the suppression 
means thousands of deaths. Some people 
think the incidence of birth defects from 
environmental pollution, a pollution mostly 
created by big industry, is on the rise. And yet, 
though they know this, the corporations 
continue to lobby to prevent strict environmental 
toxification controls. The World Health 
Organization believes that as man as 85 percent 
of all contemporary cancers are environmentally 
related. The enormous tobacco industry 
consciously and amorally promulgates a 
distorted picture of the risks of cigarette smoking 
and smokeless tobacco use. There is 
foot-dragging on taking full responsibility for 
toxic waste leakage, acid rain problems worsen, 
eight children in a northern California town died 
from leukemia caused by a W.R. Grace 
plant—and through it all, the culpable 
consistently refuse to take responsibility and the 
necessary steps to correct matters. They cannot 
be trusted with our welfare. And, in the near 
future, we'll see them with more power over us 
than ever before. 

But guys like Greg Benford don’t want to 
hear about this. Maybe because knowing about 
it implies a responsibility to try to do something 
about it. And that scares them. 

Until now, standard SF played with the 
future as a kind of bright toy, a pleasant 
distraction with a safe modicum of real 
extrapolation. Now, the real SF is coming true 
around us. Writers like Gibson are interpreting it 
for us, making it possible for us to adjust and to 
react thoughtfully and consciously. Cyberpunk 
may be an almost instinctive defense against 
future shock. 

We’ve journeyed to a new outpost in the 
landscape of time, and now that we’ve gotten 
there, we've found ourselves in darkness. 
Changes are taking place around us: we sense 
them, but the darkness shrouds their true 
nature. The new cultural reality is that dark 
landscape, just now beginning to show itself to 
us as, bit by bit, the light comes up. 

And Robert Silverberg: I’m going to tell you 
something that should be obvious. Something 
trite, but truer than ever. 

The difference between standard SF culture 
and cyberpunk SF culture is to some degree 
tribal. If we forget that assumptions and styles 
of self-expression are relative from tribe to tribe, 
then we think of the new tribe as weird and 
repugnant. The new tribe, though, is defined 
and inspired by an openness to a new influx of 
spontaneous cultural data, an influx which takes 
the place of geographic foriegnness. 

Bob, I’ve got news for you. What you think 
is "decadent" is, for some people, an ordinary 
lifestyle. The protagonists you think of as 
revolting are simply operating according to the 
rules of a relational system you haven’t yet 
allowed yourself to perceive. Your bias holds 
you back from it. It’s not a question of its 
newness, particularly. It’s a matter of its radical 
reorientation. 

Too, there’s a reaction from many of the SF 
old guard to what they mistakenly suppose is 
smug artiness in the style of characterization 
sometimes encountered in cyberpunk. They 
imagine that it’s "fashionable” to use heroes 
who, to the old guard, seem amoral, or 
"decadent” or nihilistic. But to me, this sort of 
characterization provides truer insights into 
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human nature. And if we reject these 
unpleasant truths, if all protagonists have to be 
conventionally "likeable," then we have to reject 
Dostoyevsky, Genet, Camus, Salinger, dozens 
more. Anyway, the people you like aren’t 
necessarily the people I like, Bob. 

Not that cyberpunk is grim, depressing 
intellectual stuff. It should be thoroughly 
entertaining and, almost always, is. 

Doubtless there’s a strong element of 
faddism in all the cyberpunk manuscripts 
Silverberg is seeing. Doubtless some of these 
writers are hopping on the bandwagon, 
pathetically attempting to ride the coattails of Bill 
Gibson’s success. Doubtless some of the more 
obviously "punky” stuff is becoming trite. But all 
of that is dross, peripheral crap. The Movement 
itself goes on, and gains momentum, even as it 
climbs into fresh costumes. 

Do cyberpunk ideas lack originality? 

Benford, let me tell you something about 
cyberpunk: You just don’t get it. You’re ignorant 
of certain things. There are layers of current 
cultural references in Gibson’s work, or my 
novel Eclipse, for that matter, that you aren’t 
picking up on. So you don’t perceive the new 
ideas, because a lot of these ideas aren’t 
couched in the usual SF terms. What does 
William Gibson really mean when he says: 'The 
street finds its own uses for things"? That, it 
may surprise you to know, is an idea about the 
nature of the future. There are ideas in 
cyberpunk you are simply missing because you 
aren’t culturally on-line, ideas about the new 
relationship between man and technology and 
the implications of that relationship. Insight into 
the texture of daily life in the future, not the Mr. 
Wizard fascination with obsolete visions of 
megamachines and simplistic notions of what 
expansion into space will be like. 

But even with respect to more clear-cut SF 
ideas, cyberpunk writers are often innovators. 
One wellspring of new ideas is Bruce Sterling's 
novel Schlsmatrlx. Bruce explores O’Neill-type 
colonies as no one else has. He was the first to 
describe a colony's ecological crash; he gives 
us startling new applications of microbiology; he 
gives us fresh ideas on the social impact of 
cutting-edge biological and electronic 
technologies; he’s the only one to really 
extrapolate on the implications of clades and 
"daughter species” in evolution theory; and his 
treatment of space colonies as biological and 
social petri dishes is unsurpassed. (This latter is 
something I do in Eclipse, too, where I explore, 
among other things, the political dangers of an 
O’Neill colony’s social infrastructure.) 

True, a lot of cyberpunk is about old SF 
ideas. But we’re also taking new looks at those 
ideas through the lens of contemporary 
experience--and that lens is showing us 
previously unexplored aspects of the old ideas. 
It may be we're seeing them clearly for the first 
time, because this new input gives us new 
points of reference. 

Various people in various SF zines, who 
regard themselves as authorities on punk, have 
babbled on about cyberpunk and how 
distasteful it is because of what its alleged 
"punk” element allegedly represents. 

First of all, cyberpunk is not punk (as in punk 
rock.) Neither is cyberpunk a term we chose. 
After noting that it was a label that was imposed 
-continued on page 18 
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VI IVN IIMOl 1111 

GHETTO 

A HARD LOOK AT HARDCOVERS 



This column is the first of a series dealing 
with aspects of science-fiction publishing that 
seem interesting, or troublesome, or amusing, or 
otherwise worth writing about. It will be an 
opinion column, not a gossip column, not a 
review column. My mandate from THRUST'S 
editor states: "You may get people mad, but 
you mustn’t get us sued." Surely if I merely 
state my opinions we should be blessedly 
exempt from either one of these sorry 
eventualities. 

I recently rook a small job selecting and 
editing six science-fiction novels a year for 
Franklin Watts, a hardcover publisher that 
formerly sold books mostly to libraries and is 
now aiming more toward the mass market. I 
hesitated before taking the job, because I have 
mixed feelings about hardcover publishing. I 
have a nightmare that goes something like this: 


I'm on a panel at some tawdry regional 
science-fiction convention, and I’m in that 
living-dead condition characteristic of panelists, 
as they slump forward across a table on a 
creaky little wooden stage under plastic 
chandeliers in some crummy little ballroom with 
faded gold wallpaper. I’m mumbling weak 
one-liners into a microphone in the usual 
manner, and everything is reassuringly 
predictable, and I’m thinking that before long I 
can go get another Bloody Mary on someone’s 
expense account, when a fan in the audience 
stands up. He has thick glasses, bad posture, a 
soiled white shirt, a deprived, verminous profile, 
a bit like Darrell Schweitzer, and he tilts his head 
back so he's peering at me down his nose, and 
he shouts out in an accusatory nasal whine: ”1 
would like to ask Mr. Platt— ” (his face contorts 
in a hideous spasm of contempt) ’’--what 
possible justification he can claim for expecting 


people to buy hardcovers, at six times the price 
of paperbacks, when they’re not even printed 
on decent paper or bound properly anymore. 
Would he not agree that hardcover publishers 
are an outmoded anachronism feeding 
parasitically on those who can least afford to 
support them?" 

And I sit there, trying to think of some clever 
answer, or even a feeble answer, but my mind 
is dead, I’m stuck in slow-motion hotel- limbo, 
and the fan is still glaring and sneering at me, 
and the other panelists are snickering, and 
finally, pathetically, I say: 

"I have no comment.” This dream hasn't 
yet come true, but it easily could, so I’ve been 
trying to think of a more convincing response. 
The question of hardcovers is of special interest 
right now, because more science fiction is 
appearing in this form than ever before. How 
can we really expect people to buy all these 
books at $15 or more apiece? Does anyone 
really benefit? 

You might think that the author does, yet this 
may not be so. Suppose an average 
science-fiction hardcover sells 5,000 copies al 
$15 each. The publisher receives half of this 
money, adding up to a gross revenue of 
$37,500, of which the author probably takes 
$7,500 in royalties. After the publisher pays 
printer, editor, cover artist, and office overhead, 
it's clear that not much of the remaining $30,000 
will be left as profit. In fact, the only way a 
hardcover publisher can survive is by owning 
the paperback rights, selling them to a 
paperback publisher, and keeping half the 
paperback royalties. 

In practice, this means that if a hardcover 
publisher pays a $4,000 advance, and the 
paperback publisher subsequently pays a 
$10,000 advance, of which half is passed on to 
the author, the author ends up with $4,000 plus 
$5,000, $9,000 total. Whereas if he had sold the 
book directly to paperback, he would have 
sacrificed the hardcover advance but would 
have received the whole $10,000 paperback 
money and would therefore be $1,000 better off. 
(Of course, subsequent royalties from the 
hardcover edition may make up for this, but 
royalties cannot necessarily be counted on.) 

Moreover, if a writer's work appears in 
hardcover, it may be less likely to win awards in 
its year of eligibility (because fewer people can 
afford to read it); and an extra 9- to-18-month 
delay is inserted between the time the book is 
written and the time it reaches its widest 
(paperback-reading) audience. 

True, the situation is different (and much 
more lucrative) for a few famous authors. But 
for the rest, it is usually as I've described it—in 
which case, why would they ever want to get 
published in this way? 

Some like it purely for emotional reasons. 
Hardcovers look more imposing on their 
bookshelves, and are more impressive as gifts 
to friends. They seem more permanent, more 
"literary.” 

But there is also a rational argument. 
Traditionally, it goes like this: The hardcover 
editor is not so driven by commercial pressures 
and can give a writer’s work proper care and 
attention, nurturing it into print. The book will 
then be reviewed by snobbish journals that 
would never bother to mention a mere 
paperback. The writer will thus build a 
reputation. And, as copies of the hardcover are 
circulated among paperback publishers, interest 
is generated so that paperback rights may 
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ultimately be auctioned tor a far higher price 
than if the manuscript had been sold as a 
paperback original. In this way the hardcover 
publisher performs like a venture capitalist, 
investing in and developing new talent. 

To some extent I think this argument is still 
valid. Personally, however, I have a slightly 
different perspective. 

I see many paperback editors as being like 
production-line workers: They have to put out a 
fixed amount of product in a relatively short 
time, and they can’t afford to fall behind. This 
means that if they find a book that is rather dull 
and unoriginal, but written with a minimum 
degree of competence, they may buy it anyway 
because they have to fill the next slot in the 
schedule, and they’d rather have a dull book 
that’s no trouble than an interesting book that 
needs a lot of editing. Similarly, a paperback 
editor is pleased when an author with a 
reputation for reliability wants to write a trilogy 
or, even better, an open-ended series. It 
means there will be more dependable product 
coming in to fill up the schedule. 

I may be exaggerating, but not by much. I 
truly believe that deadline pressure on 
paperback editors is one reason why many 
paperbacks are undistinguished in their 
concepts and execution. 

Publishing a book in hardcover is a way of 
showing that it's an exception to this rule and 
isn’t "just another” novel. This isn’t a bad thing. 
Personally, as a reader, I’d rather purchase one 
truly memorable, durable $15 hardcover book 
than four or five predictable $3 paperbacks that 
I may throw away before I even finish reading 
them. 

Bearing this in mind, when I look at 
manuscripts for Franklin Watts, I ask: Are they 
in some way unique and special? Do they have 
that sense of added value that distinguishes 
them from the great mass of science- fiction 
adventures? Do they, in a basic sense, deliver? 


SHIRLEY (continued from 

on us, Bruce Sterling (in his introduction to the 
forthcoming Mirrorshades anthology of 
cyberpunk) said: ’’...the term now seems a fait 
accompli, and there is a certain justice in it. 
Because it captures something crucial to the 
work of these writers, something crucial to the 
decade as a whole: a new kind of integration. 
The overlapping of worlds that were formerly 
seperate: the realm of high tech and the modern 
pop underground...” 

There’s another punk connection, too. 

When I was in my early twenties, punk was 
just gening off the ground. I was, in a lot of 
ways, emotionally still a teen-ager at the time. I 
had been alienated all my life. I didn’t fit in, and 
I was horrified by the sick social mechanism I 
was expected to fit into. I was angry because 
people kept trying to force me into it, and I was 
angry because of some of the things I saw it 
doing: The way it was stamping its moronic 
uniformity on the land, imposing its bankrupt 
culture, its gender fixations, its racism, its 
mind-deadening television trance, its superficial 
values, its war-mongering and its indifference to 
suffering beyond its immediate borders. I didn’t 
want to be one of these people, so I dressed to 
keep myself distinct. I listened to music that 
expressed my anger (as well as burning off the 
excess energy of my sexuality). And I thought I 
was almost alone. But, literally on the street, I 


This, to me, is the real justification for 
hardcover publishing. Yes, I realize that most of 
the books will be bought by libraries anyway, 
and the hardcover publisher’s real concern is to 
make money by selling paperback rights. But I 
like the idea of publishing novels that are so 
unique and special, some readers will actually 
want to own them in hardcover. 

That sounds good in theory. In practice, 
alas, we must consider the well-known 
tendency of publishers to suffer from a 
bandwagon mentality. If something sells, it will 
be imitated. Science-fiction hardcovers have 
been selling beyond many people's 
expectations, and so now everyone's doing 
them. As a result, hardcover editors are finding 
it difficult to come up with enough books that 
deserve hardcover publication. We even have 
the laughable spectacle of them going begging 
to paperback editors for manuscripts that were 
originally bought as paperback originals. The 
paperback publisher is invited to "back-sell” the 
book to hardcover so that the hardcover editor 
has something to publish. 

It's difficult to avoid being a part of this 
syndrome, and difficult not to feel embarrassed 
about it. In my own case I manage by telling 
myself that I have certain advantages that other 
editors lack, giving me a better chance to build 
a worthwhile list even at this time of hardcover 
overkill. 

One advantage is that I work for myself, 
which means I have more time than most other 
editors. People who work 9-to-5 office jobs 
inevitably spend many hours interacting with 
co-workers, attending meetings, arguing about 
contracts, writing memos, and taking authors or 
agents to lunch. I don’t do any of that. In fact, I 
refused a "lunch budget," because in my 
experience a two-hour lunch (including travel to 
and from the restaurant, getting back behind 
your desk at the office, and so on) seldom 
accomplishes more than 10 minutes of real 


page 16) 

ran into other people who were— it was 
obvious at a glance--struggling for an 
alternative culture. We discovered we had 
certain attitudes in common, as well as an 
attraction to certain kinds of music and imagery, 
to intensity and a brutal honesty, and together 
we explored new styles of expression: in 
clothing, in dancing, in action. We started 
bands, which were alternative families and an 
alternate medium of expression. I was in three 
of those bands. Someone had called the bands 
punk, and the name stuck, so we shrugged and 
accepted it. 

Punk wasn’t altogether a good thing. It was 
naive and corny, sometimes it was childishly 
pouty. It was violence-fixated and, 
occasionally, nihilistic—but it was also heartfelt. 
It was honest and we didn’t know anything else 
that was. And it had a glorious intensity. 

It wasn't just the anger. It was the honesty 
and the energy level, and it was a shared 
perception of the nature of the social reality. We 
were the ones who, in the midst of superficial 
paradise, knew we were living in hell. 

Yeah, sure, we were rebelling. But it wasn't 
a passing rebellion, for many of us. And I think 
that some of that same rebellion is a part of 
cyberpunk. Only, cyberpunk writers are 
alienated from the "society" that is standard, 
old-hat SF. Alienated from its insularity, its 
ignorance of new cultural influences, its 
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work. Similarly, I won’t attend more than a 
couple of conventions a year. Hanging out in 
Hyatts, sipping overpriced, watery cocktails, and 
watching fat people in funny costumes is a 
moderately amusing recreation, but it surely 
cannot be the best way to do business, 
especially when you add in the time spent 
recovering from hangovers and jet-lag. 

I’d rather spend my time editing. It's a sad 
fact these days that few editors have time to 
work with a writer as a book is written, or go 
through a finished manuscript, carefully 
suggesting changes. Most editors end up doing 
this work after hours, if at all. I know of one 
case where an editor not only bought and 
published a manuscript without editing it, but 
never even finished reading it. 

Some authors enjoy this situation. After all, 
they don't much like being edited. As a writer 
myself, though, I feel cheated when I sell a 
novel to an editor who doesn’t make a single 
comment or suggestion. Intrusive editing can 
be a menace, but most writers benefit from 
some degree of feedback, provided the editor is 
sensitive to the work. 

I can hear myself now, saying something like 
this on my nightrrlare convention panel. At 
which point, some other fan in the audience 
stands up—a large one with a puffy face that 
makes his eyes look squinty and mean, sort of 
like Jack Chalker—and he's jeering: "What a 
crock of pretentious bullshit! A year from now, 
Platt, when the market’s glutted with hardcovers, 
your books can’t even get into the bookstores, 
and your publishers cancel their science-fiction 
list and kick you out into the street, you’ll be 
looking pretty damned foolish, won't you?” 

Well, that’s a possibility. On the other hand, 
many people in this field make a full- time 
career out of looking foolish, and it doesn't 
seem to bother them, so if worse comes to 
worst, I'll try not to let it bother me. 


staleness. 

Don't generalize. Only a few of the new 
writers labeled cyberpunk identify even remotely 
with the punk-rock movement. Cyberpunk is 
not punk. But there are insights in 
cyberpunk—I repeat, insights—which it shares 
with the punk movement. 

Cyberpunk is characterized by an intensity of 
vision, an emphasis on social issues, a renewed 
respect for style, and a more intimate treatment 
of ideas. And by the kind of global political 
perspective that rejects backward, dinosaurian 
concepts like "liberal” and "conservative,” 
’’communist” and "capitalist.” 

There's nothing to be afraid of. Standard 
(generic, as it were) SF writers are still writing 
great stuff. It's written for a different tribe, 
perhaps. But cyberpunk offers special 
challenges, and a whole range of unusual 
stimulations. There are some things it does 
which the other kind of SF just doesn’t 
do—although to be fair, maybe generic SF 
doesn’t want to do it.) And there are issues, 
political and social issues, which cyberpunk 
typically addresses more forthrightly than 
standard SF does. 

It can do that, and we can do that, because 
we reached down inside ourselves and found 
the courage to face the future. Our future. 
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James Cameron’s Allens is surely going to 
be the science-fiction blockbuster of 1986, and 
it will also in all probability be the 1987 Hugo 
winner. It is also going to be the most talked 
about movie of the season, because, on a 
number of levels, it provides a lot to talk about. 

Some of that talking, or at least hooting and 
hollering, goes on right in the theater. This is a 
film that sweeps up its audience like few others, 
so that folks really do root for the good guys, 
cheer at their triumphs, and actually applaud as 
the credits roll. Also, they make some pretty 
witty comments, about which, more in a 
moment. 

First, let me say that you should see Allens 
at once. It is an exciting, sumptuously staged 
razzle-dazzler of a flick, an emotional roller 
coaster of nonstop action (well, the last half is 
non-stop, much of the rest being setup), with 
good performances by all concerned and, more 
startling when you think about it afterwards, a 
good deal of intelligence in the script. There are 
few gaping holes in plot logic, and the IQs of 


the characters seem to have taken a solid 
40-point leap above those of the ones in the 
original Alien. One of the witty comments I 
heard, when a very grungy Sigourney Weaver 
straps on all sorts of equally grungy lethal 
hardware, prior to descending into the depths to 
do battle with a nasty alien mother (literally), 
was, "It’s Ftambette.” 

The newspapers are calling the film "Rambo 
in Space,” which, I suppose, it is: a slam- bang 
shoot ’em up in which there is no question who 
is good and who is evil; in which determined, 
unhygenic heroes toting enough hardware to 
give ordinary mortals a terminal hernia blast vile 
enemy scum into history. Sure enough, some 
of the visual style is the same. It figures. 
Cameron co-wrote Rambo, and perpetrated 
another one of America’s favorites of orgiastic 
violence, The Terminator. But at the same 
time, he subtly subverts and parodies the whole 
schtick, for which I respect him. 

Rambette? More than that: Rambettewith 
brains and compassion. What is going on 
here? 


One of the things that’s going on here is that 
Allens, like its predecessor, is almost a feminist 
film, taking place in a rather brutal future in 
which, for better or for worse, gender equality 
has been achieved. Women share with men all 
the roles, even the toughest, dirtiest ones. In 
the military, there are female grunts. People 
address each other purely by last names. Thus 
the heroine is Ripley: nothing more, nothing 
less. There are no terms like "Mister" or "Miss,” 
and if people still use personal names, aside 
from addressing children, it is under conditions 
of greater intimacy than anything we encounter 
in the film. 

A friend of mine points out that Allens would 
not have been so striking if a man had been the 
lead character. Yes, it would have been 
praiseworthy that a male civilian, who manages 
to take over and save the day when the military 
screws up, also has time to be kind to children. 
But when a woman takes over, and all the men 
follow her without question, then this says 
something about the future society the film 
depicts. 

The plot is first a continuation, then a virtual 
restaging, of the first movie. Ripley is picked up 
after drifting in space for 57 years. Nobody 
believes her story of the fate of the Nostromo. 
Meanwhile, the planet where the alien was 
found has been coloonized and is in the 
process of being terraformed. Then, suddenly, 
the Company stops hearing from the colony. A 
squad of Marines is sent in, with Ripley along as 
a reluctant consultant. Also present is one 
Company man, an archetypal yuppie slime-ball, 
to keep an eye on things. Sure enough, the 
Colony has been wiped out by the aliens (there 
are now dozens, perhaps hundreds of them), 
but for one child survivor. 

After some interesting developments among 
the marines, a nasty fight with the aliens, and 
the discovery that the marine lieutenant in 
charge is a total incompetent, Ripley takes over. 
The film begins to follow its predecessor almost 
scene-by-scene, element-by-element. Director 
Cameron is quoted in the August TWILIGHT 
ZONE as saying that it was his intention to "go 
in a completely different realm both stylistically 
and narratively,” but this is purest horse puckey. 

It isn’t possible to give away any surprises if 
you’ve seen the first movie. The military angle is 
admittedly different, but once things get rolling 
we have the same stalkings and chases in dank, 
dark, machine-filled corridors, this time 
underneath the terraforming plant, where the 
main alien nest is located. The company 
representative again betrays the whole party in 
order to procure an alien for Weapons Division. 
(In this movie, the yuppie does it. Last time, it 
was the android. This picture’s android is 
friendly and Asimov-quoting.) 

The little girl survivor plays the role of the cat, 
carried off by the aliens at the last moment, 
when the last humans are racing through the 
corridors, trying to get out before the 
atmosphere plant (which plays the role of the 
Nostromo) blows up. There is the same 
tension-building countdown, but I suppose it is 
more reasonable that Ripley risk her life to save 
a child than the damn cat. The plant blows up, 
and Ripley, the child, the n’friendly android, the 
child, and one Marine escape into space. "But 
the credits aren’t rolling yet,” someone in the 
audience said. The alien queen has hidden in 
the landing gear, and Ripley must do desperate 
battle before shoving it out the airlock. Then, 
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just like last time, she goes into hibernation, to a 
very quiet soundtrack. 

The resemblance to the first movie is so 
close that, quite naturally, the suspense is 
deflated somewhat, but, to Cameron’s credit, 
the new version grips fully as well as the old. 

About that ’’alien queen”: The imaginative 
biology of the aliens is explored further. You 
may have wondered what was laying those 
eggs we saw in the first movie. You will find 
out. The critter that wiped out the Nostromo 
crew was just one of the smaller, worker aliens 
(we never know if they’re male, or, like worker 
bees, underdeveloped females). Their mama is 
easily thiry feet tall and a whole lot smarter. She 
can apparently direct them and, at one point, 
she knows how to operate an elevator. 
She’s also, presumably, heavy. In the airlock 
scene she’s got her tail wrapped around 
Ripley’s ankle. The lock is open. Air is rushing 
out. Ripley has her arm hooked through the 
rung of a ladder, the full weight of the alien 
pulling on her. And her arm doesn't break. 
That I didn't believe. But I was surprised to 
conclude that I found the rest of the movie 
credible. 

The Jim Henson/George Lucas production, 
Labrylnth, I’m sorry to say, never raises the 
question of credibility at all, because it’s hard to 
care. 

I am reminded of something George Scithers 
is fond of quoting, which Alec Guiness 
supposedly said to Mark Hamill on the set of 
Star Wars when Hamill expressed the fear that 
his character would be overwhelmed by the 
special effects: In every kind of fantasy there 
must be an anchor to reality, to contrast with the 
bi 2 arre elements. If the characters do not 
convince, then people will say that the special 
effects were interesting, but it’s a shame the 
movie didn’t work out. 

Exactly. Labrylnth is the story of a 
spoiled-brat teen-age girl who doesn’t like 
babysitting and wishes that the goblins would 
carry off her baby brother. They do. Instantly 
she repents and goes on a quest through a 
magic labryinth, meets fantastic characters and, 
of course, gets her baby brother back. The 
problem is that somebody—the director, the 
script writer, the cast—attempts subtleties far 
beyond the abilities of all concerned. The lead 
actress, Jennifer Connelly, is not up to the 
demands of the role. At the outset, we see her 
making pretentious, portentious statements like 
someone out of the very worst Terry 
Brooks-type fantasy. Then, to our relief, we 
discover that she is an immature kid who is 
supposed to be superficial. In the hands of a 
good actress, the role could develop interesting 
tension between what sort of person the 
character is and what she is consciously aware 
of. 

But, alas, the character doesn’t develop at 
all. Labrylnth is clearly an attempt to create a 
major juvenile fantasy, on the order of The 
Wizard of Oz, with some elements of Time 
Bandits, but it falls flat because the lead child 
doesn’t grow or engage our sympathies. 
Needless to say, the film contains a wonderland 
of special effects, many of which demonstrate 
the very frontiers of the art, and David Bowie 
puts in a creditable performance as the Goblin 
King, but nobody in the relatively empty theater 
was cheering. The SF fan/pro group I was with 
was getting pretty bored, and most of them 
admitted afterwards that they were rootin for the 



goblins. 

This is not The Wizard of Oz. Jennifer 
Connelly is certainly not Judy Garland. 
Labyrinth, I suspect, will soon be forgotten. 

Terry Gilliam’s Brazil is on the Hugo ballot 
this year. By the time you read this, it may have 
won. I certainly hope so. It is one of those 
unique SF comedies, the likes of which only 
Woody Allen used to produce (Sleeper, Zellg). 
Think of it as the Monty Python version of 1984 
(indeed, I think I recognized a couple of leftover 
sets from the recent film version of 1984), with 
large elements of Bladerunner tossed in for 
seasoning. 

But Brazil has its own unique style, which 
you notice at once, by the way all the machines 
in the movie are so ugly. The story is of a 
non-conformist in a repressive society. The 
setting isn’t so much the future as an alternate 
present. Cars, cameras, and other familiar bits 
of hardware all seem to have evolved to a 
different aesthetic. They do the same things, 
but the look is very different. Just wait till you 
see the plumbing ... 

The comedy is black and bleak, with a sense 
of, ’’Sigh, life really is like that.” Jonathan Pryce 
is the put-upon bureaucratic hero. Michael 
Palin is his sleazy friend, who abandons him 
when he begins to deviate from the norm. All 
the players put in very good performances. You 
will not forget the Robin- Hood-like free-lance 
electrician/plumber. Or the department-store 
bombing scene, at the end of which the 
character is totally engulfed in stray 
newspapers. Or the whole movie, for that 
matter. 

It’s inportant to make sure the version you 


see has an unhappy ending. In the March 1986 
issue of FANTASY & SCIENCE FICTION, Harlan 
Ellison tells how this film was nearly raped by 
the Visigoths of Hollywood, who wouldn’t 
distribute it until the ending had been 
significantly altered. Now the version I saw 
seems to have the original, logical, and 
artistically suitable ending. But if there isn’t a 
sudden snapper of a twist at the end, and the 
action seems to trail off from acidic humor into a 
rather vapid wish-fulfillment, then the Visigoths 
have done their worst. The last couple of 
minutes make it a whole different picture, and a 
far superior one. 

This is not likely to be a box-office smash 
like Allens, but it has an assured future as a 
’’cult classic,” on campuses and in art theatres, 
and there will inevitably be the videocasette. 
See it somehow. 

I finally got to see the infamous Re- 
Animator on videocassette. I am glad I didn’t 
have to pay money for it, but, seen free, the 
movie was kind of fun, even if you're left with 
the feeling that your brain has been, well, soiled 
by the experience. 

Ironically, it’s the most faithful Lovecraft 
adaptation ever filmed. This does Lovecraft’s 
reputation no good at all, but then, neither did 
the original story. "Herbert West—Reanimator” 
was surely the very worst thing the Old Gent 
ever wrote, deliberately aimed down to the level 
of the ’’vile herd,” outrageously unsubtle, and, as 
Lovecraft knew perfectly well, devoid of any 
merit save the inadvertent (i.e., it’s so bad it’s 
funny). 

The movie is completely faithful to the spirit 
and substance of the original. It is so vile, so 
repulsive, that it’s funny. You’ll laugh so hard 
you may forget all about your barf bag. The 
gore-effects are so extreme that it is completely 
impossible to take the movie seriously — and 
that’s the key to why it is watchable at all. 
There’s no real pain or terror here, just the 
perverse spectacle of a director, even in this 
age of Cronenberg and Romero, pushing the 
frontiers of bad taste into a whole new 
dimension. 

For the unitiated, Herbert West is a medical 
student (quite capably played by Jeffrey 
Coombs), the archetypal mad scientist’s kid 
brother, perhaps, who is obsessed with 
reanimating the dead. His experiments tend to 
turn out badly, the corpses becoming 
uncontrollable monsters. Shocking scenes 
follow, and very little is left to the imagination. 

Director Stuart Gordon has added enough 
sex to the movie version that, had he seen it, 
Lovecraft would have needed a bit of 
reanimation himself, but most of the really 
revolting or absurd bits are taken directly from 
Lovecraft. At one point a decapitated doctor 
makes his way past a guard, into a morgue. His 
very animate head is in a bag. On his shoulders 
rests a model from his desk. Gordon knows 
how ridiculous all this is: On the way in, a 
plastic ear falls off. 

The climax, in which Herbert West is set 
upon by dozens of cadavers, and inhumanly 
large intestines wrap themselves around him 
like a boa constrictor, is, as they say, something 
else again. A little bit before that, there’s the 
severed head performing cunnilingus on a 
naked woman strapped to a table. 

Nothing exceeds like excess, I suppose. 
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IMMORTALISM: 
"The Long-Range View' 


PART THREE: 
THE DANCE 
BEYOND DEATH 


Marvin Kaye 

Once upon a time, King Midas accosted a 
wise satyr, Silenus, in a Phrygian forest. 
Holding him at bay, the monarch (whose name 
has never been associated with good 
judgement) demanded that the demigod reveal 
the greatest good that mankind might attain. 

Regarding the ruler with pity and scorn, 
Silenus said: "Thou wretched member of a 
short-lived race, why seek for knowledge that 
will only make you despair? The greatest thing 
a suffering mortal should crave is never to be 
born. Since that cannot be, the next best 
course is to end the curse as soon as possible." 

The tale of Silenus and Midas appears in the 
early pages of Friedrich Nietzsche's first book, 
The Birth of Tragedy, but the sentiment 
predates it by thousands of years. The same 
idea appears in one of the choral antistrophes 
of Sophocles’ Oedipus at Dolonus. A modern 
variation occurs in the performances of the 
macabre humorist, Theodore, who asserts that 
"the best thing is not to be born. But who is as 
lucky as that? Not one among millions." 

At first glance, this particular strain of 
negativism seems to have a lot in common with 
the pessimism of the great existential writer, 
Albert Camus. Take, for instance, the climax of 
the drama Le Malentendu, in which a woman 
who has inadvertantly committed fratricide 
advises her brother's widow to make herself as 
emotionless as a stone—or else join her in the 
depths of the river. 

But there is a profound difference between 
Silenus and Camus. The latter insists that all of 
us—characters, readers, author— are under 
sentence of death. That "terrible dark wind of 



the future,” as Camus calls it in L’Etranger, sours 
all endeavor and renders pointless all actions, 
all values, all moral codes. But if tomorrow’s 
science eliminates the bogeyman, Death, 
Camus’ negativism loses its meaning. 

It is not so easy to set aside the Silenian 
viewpoint. Given the possibility of an existence 
without foreseeable end, the demigod might 
well ask whether anyone would be foolish 
enough to accept such a dreadful burden 
willingly. In private conversation, Theodore 
once told me he would rather be a cow 
mindlessly chewing its cud in a field than to 
remain Theodore knowing what he knows, 
remembering what he has seen: the slaughter of 
his family by the Nazis; his perverse 
identification with his oppressors even while he 
suffered in a concentration camp; more recently, 
the dread of old age, want, neglect, loneliness, 
failure. 

I consider it ironic that some Americans seek 
escape from personal strife by resorting to pills 
and powders and potions that "expand" the 
consciousness. Ten or eleven years ago I 
underwent major surgery and was amazed at 
the four hours that totally dropped out of my life 
under anesthesia. Sleep without dreams, a total 
eclipse of Self: a short-circuit similar to what a 
clinically dead person might undergo when kept 
in a cryonic state. In other words, the 
anesthesia induced that very quality of 
non-being recommended by Silenus. Having 
experienced it, I know it is a condition I would 
infinitely prefer to that brought about by 
hallucinogens or libido stimulants. My mind is 
capable of exploring the Talmudic turnings of 


reality without the redundant aid of chemicals, 
but there is a dark attraction to temporary 
respite from the mind's endless monologue. 

Not to be born at all. A seductive idea. 
Once the mechanistic obstacles have been 
cleared away and immortalism is a real 
possibility, will we really want to live forever? 
Won’t there be too much pain, too little reward? 
Will the dead weight of barber-mirrored years 
bore us, quell our joie de vivre? Will we all 
finally enter dark woods, like Robert Frost’s 
equivocal wanderer? 

Perhaps. But I cannot forget the example of 
Nietzsche, our most misunderstood modern 
philosopher. Though his first book begins with 
Silenian pessimism, his writings ultimately 
progress to the Dionysian image of Zarathustra 
dancing over the old terrors and dead values. 
As his health worsened and he saw the growth 
of German nationalism (which most people do 
not realize Nietzsche detested), this shy, sickly 
philosopher still forced his pain-wracked body 
to endure long hours at the writing desk so he 
could compose songs of joy and mirth and 
dance. 

In spite of physical agony, Nietzsche saw an 
a priori value to existence. Perhaps we, too, 
someday will learn to face and ultimately accept 
the ugliness and absurdity and ennui and 
beauty of life without foreseeable end. Perhaps 
we will find a way to look deeply into the great 
spiritual void and still laugh and dance and say, 
’Yes!” 

Next issue: "Untimeliness and Pity.” 
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WE TREAT EVERYTHING ELSE 
IN A PROFESSIONAL MANNER . . . 
WHY NOT THE END OF THE WORLD? 


I mean, since it can’t be getting any 
closer to the beginning shouldn’t 
we at least consider what ultimately 
lies up ahead? 

Why, of course! And shouldn’t such, 
a consideration consist of an 
analytical awareness of the step-by- 
step historical movement necessary 
to understand just when and why 
our planet will finally cease to be? 
Naturally! 

It’s as natural to be curious of all 
aspects of our being as it is to want 
to live forever! But. . .on this planet 
eternal life is impossible because due 
to the nature of objects in space, 
metamorphosis is the order of things. 

But where to look? Our new man, 
Emanuel, has recorded a “60 
minute” audio tape explaining the 
history of technology on this planet 
& what the worldwide space 
program is all about. 

This offer in no way has anything to 
do with religious or political entities 
now in place on this planet. It is a 
straight-forward, no nonsense vision 
that will knock your socks off! 
Would you believe that all the-wars 
fought by humankind were insti¬ 
gated by forces only interested in 
experimenting with the entity Jmown 
as man/woman? 

At this very moment, in clandestine 
vaults deep inside our planet, space 
vehicles are being readied that on 
November 28, 2001 will blast 
through the window-in-space to ‘C’, 
beyond the balloon of space! 

When told of Emanuel’s evaluation 
of life on this planet famed English 
writer, Arthur C. Clarke (2001: A 
Space Odyssey), wrote us that “for 
once I am without words” to express 


the awe he felt at our final 
revelation! 

What good will it do you to know 
what’s coming down 11/28/01? 

Knowledge is power.and isn’t 

that what you ultimately want. . . 
power over your own destiny? You 
know you do! 

Before you spend another nickel on 
anything else send S9.45 (tax & 
handling included) to: *End of the 
World Enterprises, Inc., Suite 332, 

11684 Ventura Boulevard, Studio 
City,-CA-91604 for the-audio 
cassette that will prove to be the last 
important voice you will ever hear! 

Did you know that Nicaragua & El 
Salvador are now .being primed as a 
couple-of the final testing grounds 
for the hardware that is vitally 
needed to facilitate the world-wide 
space program that is now in its final 
stage of development? 

All the old books of wisdom are at 
last realized in the sixty minutes 
you’ll spend with Emanuel, the new 
man! 

You’ll know why such worldly wise 
publications as “Sergents (U.S. Air 
Force)” "Overseas Magazine (West 
Germany) ", "New Mexico Business 
Journal", “Proceedings (U.S. Naval 
Institute. . .who, by the way, pur¬ 
chased a copy of our audio casette)”, 
“Les Anges”, “Kansas Business ' 
News”, “Present Tense”, “Dayton 
Daily News”, “Erie & Chautauqua 
Magazine", “Vanguard (Vermont)", 
“The A rmchair Detective ", “Fort 
Worth Magazine", “Forever Young”, 
“Detroit Free Press”, “San Antonio 
Monthly", “ThornhillMonth", 
“Alaska Airlines Magazine", 

“A vaition Digest”, “Video And 


Cinema (Australia), " **etc. have 
agreed to run our ads when you 
listen to what well might be the best 
news heard on this planet! 

But forget most of the above.. .and 
remember just one simple fact before 
you order the audio tape of 
Emanuel. . .Jt can't be getting any 
closer to the beginning. . 

** Footnote: “The Christian Para- 
" r psychologist^ .^he College 
Durham DELI BEQ, England) does 
not accept advertising but were so 
intrigued by-our ad copy that in a 
letter dated‘3/27/86 its editor, the 
venerable Michael Perry, stated, “I 
will see that you are brought to our 
readers’ notice in our next issue and 
send you a copy of what is there 
printed.” Also “The Metamorphic 
Association" (7 Ritherdon Road, 
London SW17 8QE, England) 
stated that although they did not 
publish any advertisements in their 
journal they would do the following: 
According to their spokesperson, 
Gaston St. Pierre, writing in a 
3/28/86 letter, “I will put it (our 
ad) up here in our centre for 
interested parties.” 


Please send_"60 Minute" tape(s) 

•explaining the real history of life on this 
planet; and what is going to happen 
November 28, 2001. when the space¬ 
ships of earth blast through the window- 
in-space to ‘C’. beyond the balloon of 
space! Enclosed please find $9.95 (post¬ 
age, tax, & handling included) for each 
audio cassette tape ordered. 


| NAME_ 

| ADDRESS _ 
j CITY_ 


APT.# 


COUNTRY OF ORGIN- 

Mail To: End of the World 
Enterprises, Inc. 

Suite 332 

11684 Ventura Blvd. 
Studio City. CA 91604 
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GODBODY by Theodore Sturgeon (Donald J. 
Fine, 1986, 159pp., $14.95) (ISBN 
0-917657-61-6) 

I must admit that I approached the last novel 
of Theodore Sturgeon with apprehension, and 
indeed put off reading it for several months. A 
novel by a highly respected author like 
Sturgeon, published only after his death, seems 
more likely to be a minor, flawed effort than the 
apex of a brilliant career. 

I am pleased to report that my concerns 
were unfounded. Godbody may not be 
Sturgeon's best science-fiction novel, and in 
fact is not science fiction at all, but it serves well 
as the final work in Sturgeon’s career and as a 
final message to mankind, which he loved so 
well. 

Godbody is a polemical tract which uses the 
fictional narrative format for the sole purpose of 
codifying Sturgeon’s belief that the love of 
others, including physical sexual relations, is the 
highest and truest form of religious experience, 
with strong implications that moving away from 
the sexual taboos and inhibitions which have 
plagued all human societies may be all that is 
needed to solve humanity's ills. The sole 
purpose of the book is therefore to distill and 
present in a moving and dramatic format the 
philosophy that Sturgeon expounded for most 
of his life. 

The strength of this novel as fiction rests 
primarily in its seven primary characters. It is 
structured in seven chapters, each from the 
first-person viewpoint of one of those 
characters, each of whom has a remarkably 
distinct and recognizable voice. Yet the story is 
engagingly plotted, with the principle narrative 
flowing being the discovery of how each of the 
characters in a small town comes to be who he 
is. The sincere preacher who changes his 
views whenever new ideas are found; his 
beautiful, intelligent, but too traditional wife; the 


conservative banker jaded by sexual views trom 
the 1930s; the scurrilous rapist; the solitary and 
beautiful nature lover; the kind but innocent 
secretary; the sexually frustrated and 
hypocritical gossip columnist; the good-at-heart 
policeman— all of these characters are 
presented in a fascinating way. The final 
character is Godbody, a character who 
embodies Sturgeon’s philosophy and converts 
most of the other characters primarily through 
fantastic means (the only fantasy element in the 
book). In expounding Sturgeon’s philosophy, 
the book also presents a scathing indictment of 
organized Christianity, and organized religion in 
general. 

The weakness of this book is that both plot 
and characters are clearly manipulated to serve 
Sturgeon’s ends. The characters, despite their 
solidity, are still primarily archetypical straw men 
for Godbody to convert. But overall, the 
characters overcome this to become real and 
sympathetic. 

The introduction by Robert Heinlein is a 
valuable addition to the book for its information 
on the young Ted Sturgeon, and is only 
occasionally embarrassing—as in Heinlein’s firm 
defense of Sturgeon’s heterosexuality, as if it 
were worthy of concern. 

Every fan of Theodore Sturgeon should read 
Godbody. It is a book which may best be 
approached as a quasi-religious experience, 
and can be successful as such whether or not 
one subscribes fully to Sturgeon’s philosophy 
and beliefs. There can be little doubt that Ted 
Sturgeon sincerely believed in his philosophy of 
love and that this book is his heartfelt last words 
to us, his readers. 

- Doug Fratz 



VISIBLE LIGHT by C. J. Cherryh (Daw Books, 
1986, 348 pp„ $3.50) (ISBN 0-88677-129-3) 


C.J. Cherryh is one of those authors who, 
like LeGuin or Wolfe, can write both science 
fiction and fantasy without lapsing too deeply 
into an incongruous melange which is 
sometimes labeled ’’science fantasy.” To her 
credit, she maintains this distinction in her 
anthology Visible Light, but only succeeds in 
presenting a narrow part of her creative 
spectrum. 

The book is a collection of five of her 


previously published short-fiction pieces and 
one new story, the first three SF and the last 
three fantasy. These are all tied together within 
the framework of an engaging conversation that 
Cherryh strikes up while on a fancied starship 
voyage. This starside chat is Cherryh’s personal 
statement, which is basically similar to the credo 
held by a majority of the SF community: nothing 
iconoclastic here. 

Nor are the stories themselves a departure 
from the norn. "A Theif in Korianth” might just 
as well have come from one of the Thieves’ 
World anthologies. ’The Last Tower" is a weak 
short short story, while ’Threads of Time” works 
from a derivative time-travel plot. In 
"Cassandra,” though, Cherryh shows an elegiac 
streak that is not seen in her novels. Her new 
addition, "The Brothers,” continues this trend, 
evoking Holdstock’s Mythago Wood at its best 
moments. The real gem in the collection is the 
novella "Companions,” an elegant and 
thought-provoking rendering of the classic 
Robinson Crusoe theme. 

Cherryh’s strength has always been the 
detailed depiction of alien worlds and cultures. 
She scrutinizes, her subjects, whether they be 
Chanur or Shanunin, with an anthropologist’s 
eye. This thoroughness, though, is just not 
possible in short fiction. Her best efforts in the 
collection are her longest. A Cherryh fan might 
still want to purchase Visible Light, for it shows 
no lack of her other talents: pure narrative ability 
and a sometimes rhythmic poetic style. An 
author as versatile and prolific as Cherryh is 
never dull, but it seems that she needs quantity 
of words for the best quality. 

- Eugene Lin 





BLOODSONGS by Robin Bailey (Tor, 1986, 
314pp., $2.95) (ISBN 0- 812-53141-8) 

One of the basic tenets of feminists for a 
decade or more has been that men cannot write 
three-dimensional female protagonists, while 
women can write male protagonists with depth 
and perception to rival the best that men 
produce. Robin Bailey’s latest novel tends to 
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disprove this limitation with flair and vision. 

Bloodsongs is the story of a middle-aged, 
widowed innkeeper whose runaway son comes 
home one dark night with the soldiers of the 
king chasing him. The son, Kel, had run off in a 
fit of jealous rage because his parents had 
adopted a young orphan boy. It turns out that 
Kel is the leader of a band of rebels that is 
terrorizing the countryside, murdering women 
and children, and generally behaving in an ugly 
fashion. He is instrumental in the death of his 
naive and gentle brother, and this causes his 
grieving mother, Samidar (also known as Frost) 
to chase after him, all the while uncertain of 
whether she means to kill him or simply 
dissuade him from his path of terror and death. 
Frost wavers between the needs and demands 
of her love for the child of her body and the 
equally strong demands of her conscience and 
her sense of responsibility for having brought 
this evil into the world. 

Granting that the plot is straight out of Greek 
tragedy, where it seemed that everybody was 
busy murdering their parents or siblings or 
children, it is nonetheless believable. Frost is 
complex, her emotions fully realized. If I didn’t 
know better I'd say a woman wrote it. 

- Janrae Frank 
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HEROES IN HELL, created by Janet Morris 

(Baen Books, 1985, 274 pp., $3.50) (ISBN 
0-671- 65555-8) 

Although this book is saddled with one of the 
worst titles in recent memory, I had high 
expectations for it based on having previously 
read Gregory Benford’s contribution, "Newton 
Sleep.” Unfortunately, the rest of this volume, 
billed on the cover as "the greatest braided 
meganovel of them all,” fails to meet the 
standards set by Benford’s novelette. 

The volume includes seven stories, with the 
remaining six written (or coauthored) by Janet 
Morris, Chris Morris, C.J. Cherryh, David Drake 
and Nancy Asire. (Asire is, inexplicably, the only 
author not mentioned on the cover.) What we 
have here is really a series of stories which all 
take place in a version of Hell populated 
primarily by famous and powerful people from 
throughout human history. The cast of 
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characters therefore is limited only to known 
historical figures or postulated persons from the 
past, a time-honored genre tradition (perhaps 
handled best by Farmer in his Rlverworld 
series) which can be handled either seriously or 
as a basis for humorous speculation and satire. 
In the case of Heroes In Hell, both strategies 
are attempted, neither very successfully. 

Benford’s piece is not only far better written 
than the other six, but represents a cogent, 
terrifying and original vision of a possible Hell. 
In comparison, the other authors seem to have 
agreed on a ridiculous, senseless, mundane 
Hell which is blandly free of most unpleasant 
features and events. (In most of the pieces, it 
appears that those in Hell have better living 
conditions than the great majority of people in 
the world today, and they are immortal. This is 
punishment for rithe bad folks?) Hell is 
inexplicably populated solely by famous rulers 
of the past (ancient Rome and Greece are two 
favorites), droves of sycophants (their term, not 
mine) who hang around cowering and worried, 
and a few miscellaneous groups (like lots of Viet 
Cong). 

The worst comes when the authors attempt 
to treat the whole ludicrous situation seriously. 
After the Benford piece, the next best sections 
are those played for wry humor. In Asire’s 
moderately successful "A Walk in the Park,” 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Lord Wellington are 
suburban neighbors and become involved in a 
humorous escapade involving bungling Hell 
bureaucrats. Chris Morris’ opening piece, ’’Son 
of the Morning,” is also a humorous piece 
featuring Yuri Andropov. 

There have already been more books in the 
Heroes In Hell series and the back of this 
volume contains a sneak preview of the first 
novel, The Gates of Hell by C.J. Cherryh and 
Janet Morris. The authors choosing to work on 
this series would be well advised to add a bit 
more of Benford’s more interesting concepts 
into the rest of the work in the series. 

As it is, the best thing this book may have 
going for it from a marketing point of view 
(besides being the start of a series) is the ’’art 
censorship” controversy caused by the last 
minute modification to the fornicating statue in 
David Mattingly’s cover art. 

- Doug Fratz 


LEIGH BRACKETT: AMERICAN WRITER by 
John L. Carr (Chris Drumm, P.O. Box 445, Polk 
City, IA 50226, 1986, 67 pp., $3.00 postpaid) 

John L. Carr is a faculty member at Ohio 
State University and this booklet is a draft of a 
dissertation, which will form a chapter of a book 
Carr is writing about Leigh Brackett and 
Edmond Hamilton. That should be enough to 
scare off most SF fans, but here the traditional 
prejudice against academics is completely 
unjustified. 

This booklet is a bargain. It is substantantial 
(about 30,000 words) and a model of what this 
sort of writing should be: clearly and 
entertainingly written, without a trace of the 
typically stodgy ’’academese” style; thoroughly 
researched; and organized in such a way that it 
provides an original insight into the life and 
works of its subject. 

Leigh Brackett was one of the first women to 
become a major name in the SF/fantasy pulps 
(preceded by C.L. Moore, Mary Elisabeth 
Counselman, Claire Winger Harris, and a few 
others), and was also a feisty, unconventional 
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person who made the best of her life and 
career. Her fiction is still as effective today as it 
was 40 years ago, and she deserves more 
attention than she has generally received. 

Carr begins with her early life, which was 
stifling, thus encouraging escapism. Putting 
literary and cultural influences in perspective, he 
covers her entire career, from the first sales of a 
struggling pulp writer through prestigious screen 
assignments, all the way up to the Skaith books 
and The Empire Strikes Back. Carr shows 
considerable ability as both a biographer and a 
critic, and I eagerly await the finished book. 

-Darrell Schweitzer 
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THE COMING OF THE QUANTUM CATS by 
Frederlk Pohl (Bantam Books, 1986, 296pp., 
$3.50) (ISBN 0-553-25786-2) 

Kingsley Amis once called Frederik Pohl the 
most "consistently able” science-fiction writer. 
That was in the 1950s. Pohl has since refined 
and polished his technique, and expanded his 
purview beyond purely urban and economic 
themes, but he remains, consistent and 
consistently provocative, relevant, and witty. 
Although his latest novel, The Coming of the 
Quantum Cats, comes from that time worn 
"alternate universe” tradition, he still manages to 
instill it with his own inimitable sense of 
quirkiness. 

The novel derives its premise from the "many 
worlds” interpretation of quantam mechanics, 
which implies an infinite number of universes. 
As we might expect, Pohl plumbs this concept 
for all its potential. He focuses on four of these 
alternate universes, ranging from a world where 
the United States is dominated by the Arabs 
and a version of the Moral Majority, to one 
where Jerry Brown is president and the Soviets 
control Europe. Pohl carefully delineates worlds 
which owe their particular evocative qualities 
and surrealistic tinges to our own realization of 
"might-have-beens”—how our world could 
have turned out similarly. 

The crisis presents itself when some of the 
worlds discover how to open portals to others, 
thus endangering all the universes through 
’’ballistic recoil,” an effect concomitant with the 
inter-universe breachings. Meticulous craft is 
evident in the structure of the novel: The 
increasing chaos in the universes is paralleled 
with the slowly intertwining destinies of the main 
characters and their analogues, or "cats”, from 
alternate worlds. Pohl resolves this with a 
resounding denouement, but just when it seems 
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that the cats are in their heaven and all’s right 
with the worlds, he asks a frightening question 
to end his tale. 

The novel is redolent with subtle touches 
and convoluted ironies, though some of the 
humor is Chicago specific (that is, esoteric to 
anyone outside of northern Illinois). And, 
cleverness aside, the prose tends to waane 
anemic at times. Pohl becomes heavy-handed 
when he underestimates the reader. As a case 
in point, early in the novel we meet someone we 
can infer is Ronald Reagan as he might have 
been in a different world. Pohl, however, tries 
to pull a hollow epiphany with the revelation of 
his identity, as if Pohl could not rely on 
suggestion alone. 

Though The Coming of the Quantum Cats 
is not on a par with Gateway or Years of the 
City, it is awoithy addition to the Pohl canon. 
By his imaginat e rendering of a theme thought 
long exhausted, Pohl shows why he, though 
lacking in the narrative or lyrical power of some 
other authors, is still an exemplar of what an 
adroit imagination can accomplish. 

-Eugene Un 


TIME AFTER TIME by Allen Appel (Carroll & 
Graf, 1985, 372pp., $17.95) (ISBN 
0-88184-182- X) 

This is an above-average time-travel novel 
which the hardcore SF reader may miss 
because of the unfamiliarity of the author’s 
name (he’s a journalist and photographer; this is 
his first novel) and the fact that the book was 
published as mainstream. But it is science 
fiction, as much as any story of travel into the 
past can be. That the hero slips back by means 
of an uncontrolled psychic power (which, when 
controlled, becomes comething like 
autohypnosis) rather than a time machine is 
irrelevant. Once he gets there, we have a 
solidly good adventure in the Lest Darkness 
Fall mode. (As opposed to the Connetlcut 
Yankee mode, i.e. realistic rather than satirical.) 

The hero, a thirtyish history professor and 
the unexceptional son of a Hemingwayesque 
adventurer/author father, is a little too fond of 
soft living and good food to enjoy a jaunt back 
to Russia just before the Revolution, but he 
manages to survive everything from a sudden 
materialization in St. Petersburg without a coat 
to participating in the murder of Rasputin to a 
nasty stint in a Tsarist prison. This is all the 
more frightening because his time-travel is 
involuntary, and he just as unpredictably fades 
back into the present on several occasions. But 
before long he is determined to use his future 
knowledge to change history for the better, and 
he becomes involved in a wild scheme to 
rescue the Tsar. By what first seems to be a 
coincidence, but isn’t, he also has a final, 
immensely important encounter with his long 
missing father. 

There are first novel problems here: a slow 
start, occasional viewpoint slips, clumsy 
flashbacks in the middle of action scenes and 
other infelicities of style, and an explication of 
the hero’s food-fetish to the extent that some 
passages read more like a cookbook than a 
novel. But once the story gets going, Appel 
provides a vivid picture of pre-Revolutionary 
Russia, and he brings his characters 
convincingly to life. Further, he treats the 
time-travel concept with respect. His will hardly 
startle the veteran SF reader, but Appel knows 


the value of story logic, and he thankfully avoids 
the temptation to use those unpredictable 
time-jauntings to get his hero out of a tough 
spot. 

Not a great book by any means, but one 
worth reading. It would probably make an 
excellent movie—under a new title, of course. 

- Darrell Schweitzer 
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TRINITY AND OTHER STORIES by Nancy 
Kress (Bluejay Books, 1985, 279pp, $15.95) 
(ISBN 0- 312-94438-1) 

Despite Gene Wolfe’s enthusiastic and 
overstated introduction, this collection of Nancy 
Kress’ science fiction and fantasy is merely 
good, not stupendous. Gathered from the 
pages of OMNI, ASIMOV'S, F&SF, and 
TWILIGHT ZONE, these are all well crafted 
stories, yes. Show stoppers, as Wolfe would 
have it, they’re not. Kress’ strong point is 
demonstrating the personal and social impact of 
a new and sometimes far fetched technological 
innovation. Thus, in the opening story, ’With the 
Original Cast,” a new technique makes it 
possible to discover a person’s previous lives 
and also makes it possible for a reincarnated 
Joan of Arc to play her own role on Broadway 
(almost). Similarly, in "Shadows on the Cave 
Wall” a computer process called c-aud allows 
writers to see instantly the impact of their fiction 
on the audience—with unexpected results, 
naturally. In ’Trinity,” new technology figures in 
an experiment intended to catch the attention of 
God—much to the distress of the disillusioned 
narrator. 

Other first-rate stories include "Explanations 
Inc.,” in which a skeptical professor learns 
better, ’Ten Thousand Pictures, One Word,” 
demonstrating how an artist's refusal to 
communicate with his wife leads to disaster, and 
’’Night Win,” which shows yet another innovation 
that allows a team of psychics to assist in 
life-threatening operations. At the other end of 
the spectrum are "Casey’s Empire," ’Talp Hunt” 
and ’’Against a Crooked Stile”—all of which 
struck me as unoriginal and imperfectly 
executed. 

There are no fireworks here, but most of 
these are interesting and workable, with the 
emphasis on people in an increasingly complex 
world. 

-Neal Wilgus 
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SPEAKER FOR THE DEAD by Orson Scott 
Card (Tor, 1986, 415 pp., $15.95) (ISBN 
0-312-93738-5) 

It isn’t often that one reads a work published 
in the science-fiction genre that can be judged 
a work of literature. Speaker for the Dead is 
one of those rare exceptions. In depth of 
human understanding, in breadth of 
metaphysical philosophy, and in height of faith 
in the eventual ability of mankind to transcend 
his primitive fear of ’’others,” it surpasses almost 
every novel of this decade. 

It isn't a perfect book. But the slow spots 
(there are only a few, and those are short) do 
not really bother the reader. Once caught up in 
the context of the book, one is trapped until 
coming to the unexpected but most logically 
satisfying ending. 

Though this book follows Ender’s Game 
chronologically, and though it does help give a 
better feel for the character of Andrew Wiggen 
to have read that book, Speaker for the Dead 
stands firmly alone. The novel takes place 3000 
years after Ender’s destruction of the enemy 
species whose threat had been the very reason 
for his birth, as well as his training. Now, 
sickened and saddened after learning that the 
entire conflict was a matter of misunderstanding 
between two entirely dissimilar kinds of beings, 
he travels among the Hundred Planets, 
speaking for the dead. 

That calling brings him to Milagre, a tiny 
human enclave on the planet Lusitania. It also 
brings him face to face with the only other 
entirely alien species man had found among the 
worlds, the Piggies. Xenologists had studied this 
people for many years, under ridiculously 
restrictive terms, without learning anything 
substantive about them. And now, twice in just 
over 20 years, the aliens have seemingly 
tortured to death, in a particularly grisly manner, 
each xenologist who has been of particular help 
to them. 

Andrew has been called to Speak the death 
of the first, though a calling to Speak for another 
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person comes through while he is in the 
22-year transit to Lusitania. He finds, on arrival, 
a family at odds with itself, children who feel 
unloved and misunderstood, and a mother, 
Novinha, whose childhood was shattered by the 
deaths of her parents, who conquered a fatal 
plague and died even as they found the 
element to control it. 

The working out of the truths involved in the 
lives and deaths of those people is done with 
loving attention, as well as with the 
understanding of children and adults that only 
comes to those who care about both. 

In working to solve the dilemmas the human 
characters have caused for themselves, Andrew 
manages to break through the restrictions and 
communicate directly and freely with the 
Piggies. The truths he learns from and about 
them contribute to freeing both the human and 
alien components of Lusitanian population from 
their own and offworld rigidities of law and 
practice. 

Unusual in its conception, expert in its 
execution, Speaker for the Dead is one of the 
best SF novels ever written in terms of 
humanistic appeal and honesty. It is not "hard" 
SF. We are given no schematics for space 
drives. We are not even told how the ansible, 
an instantaneous communications device, 
works. A legacy from the perished aliens of 
Ender’s youth, it is not even understood by 
those who use it. 

We are given, instead, the schematics of 
human misunderstandings and failures in love 
and in communication. We are shown the 
intricate tangles people can make of their own 
and others’ lives, even while trying their best to 
do what is right. And we are shown solutions of 
many kinds. 

It is to be hoped that on some subliminal 
level the theme of the book will come 
through...for that theme is strong and simple: 
The truth will make you free. 

- Ardath Mayhar 


SHADOWS 8 edited by Charles L. Grant 

(Doubleday, 1985, 191pp., $12.95) (ISBN 
0-385-19823- X) 

Anyone who has read earlier volumes in the 
Shadows series knows that because Charles 
Grant doesn’t demand that his selections 
conform to any one Idea of fantasy, he helps 
broaden the possibilities of what the genre 
will bear. The 17 original stories In Shadows 
8 continue this tradition of nontraditionality. 
They all walk with one foot in daylight and one 
foot in shadow, and the frisson comes not in 
waiting for them to lurch fron one path to other 
so much as appreciating how well they keep 
these antipathies in balance. 

Bill Pronzini’s "Troy" is the only truly 
unsuccessful story included, although a few 
others, including Gene DeWeese's ’’Everything’s 
Going to be Alright," Jack Dann's "Between the 
Windows of the Sea" and Craig Shaw Gardner’s 
'The Man Who Loved Water” are only thin ideas 
that hold up only due to the strength of the 
writing. The other stories in this volume are of a 
uniform high quality. 

Many of the stories which are disturbingly 
memorable long after this volume is put down 
approach an ordinary theme from a slightly 
off-center perspective. In 'The Battering," Steve 
Rasnic Tern finds an unusual reason for child 
abuse. Jessica Amanda Salmonson expertly 


expresses the vulnerability of sightlessness in 
’The Blind Man." Al Sarrontonio’s "Wish” is a 
surreal extrapolation of a child's wish that 
Christmas go on forever. 

Other standouts include Nancy 
Etchemendy’s "The Tuckahoe," a backwoods 
monster so convincingly seen through the eyes 
of a frightened child that one doesn’t question 
its reality. Alan Ryan’s "Sand” is either about 
subtle psychosis or a world in which one thing 
taken for granted is out of joint. The longest 
story, Chelsea Quinn Yarbro's "Do I Dare to Eat 
a Peach?" bears certain resemblences to 
Heinlein’s ’They." A lot of the fun is in watching 
her spin many pages of dialogue in which 
characters seem to say a lot but are really being 
as ambiguous as the roles they play. 

In a way, Yarbro's story is indicative of how 
most of the stories Shadows 8 work: Even 
though the central mystery is never explained or 
clearly defined, the reader doesn’t feel cheated. 
In fantasies like these, the persistance of the 
inexplicable in spite of all that can be known is 
half the enjoyment. 

- Stefan R. Dziemanowicz 


TAILCHASER’S SONG by Tad Williams (Daw, 
1985, 333pp., $15.95) (ISBN 0-8099-0002-5) 

This book is almost a "what if" story, 
answering the question "What if Hazel from 
Watership Down met Morgoth, Sauron’s 
master?” The answer is that Hazel would have 
gotten his cotton tail kicked off, unless he were 
determined and blessed and exceedingly lucky. 

Fritti Tailchaser, the hero and title character, 
is a fairly ordinary young cat, a bit given to 
daydreams. When Hushpad, the fela (female) 
of his dreams, disappears, he begins a hunt that 
will first take him to Sunback, queen of the cats, 
and then to the lair of Grizraz Hearteater, a 
corrupt cat of the Firstborn, who fell from grace 
during an earlier age of the world and has been 
nursing his revenge for millennia. Hearteater 
has raised up three breeds of imitation cats: the 
Clawguard, the Toothguard, and the 
Boneguard, and is now using the broken, 
twisted bodies of kidnapped creatures, raising a 
mighty bane with which to wreak his vengence 
on the world. Tailchaser is in over his head. He 
and the world only escape immolation because 
of his dogged determination, and immense 
personal luck. 

Along the way, he meets almost too many 
memorable characters. Pouncequick, his 
diminutive sidekick, is no more and no less than 
a mere kitten. Also questing with him for part of 
the way are Eatbugs, a mad and tattered tom, 
and Roofshadow, a liberated fela. In the crowd 
of secondary characters are Prince 
Fencewalker, Prince Dewtreader, Queen 
Sunback, Pop and Snap, the lords of the 
squirrels, a matriarch of the frogs, a pair of 
ravens, a plethora of cats, and even, briefly, a 
dog. Humans get a look in, too, but an 
unimportant one, really. The author put them in 
because he lapsed for a moment into human 
biases and couldn’t see his way clear to ignore 
humans completely. 

The way all these characters work together 
to advance Tailchaser's quest, even though they 
are unaware he is the hero, makes riveting 
reading. The book goes down very easily, even 
during those shuddering chapters with 
Tailchaser and Pouncequick enslaved by 
-continued on page 30 


WHAT ARE THESE 
PEOPLE 

TALKING ABOUT? 

“Vivid, dense, powerful imagery...hard to 
put down.” 

- The Washington Post 

"The writing is vivid, dense, full of detail, full 
of passion and acute characterizations...I 
liked this a lot.” 

- Science Fiction Review 

"The return of one of SF's most singular 
talents...Shirley’s apocalyptic, pop-inflected, 
rock-driven vision attains a new degree of 
clarity against gritty footage of a wartorn 
near-future Europe...maintains solid 
narritive traction while displaying a 
worryingly logical sense of politics as pop..." 

- William Gibson, Author of Neuromancer 

"...a juggernaut of a novel, deftly weaving a 
dozen plotlines in and out of each other 
with a series of emotional climaxes that 
explode like land mines in the reader’s face. 
That it will have an effect on the field is 
clear." 

- Michael Swanwick, Author of In The Drift 

”A complex, bizarre and unique vision of the 
coming century, with a kaleidoscope mix of 
politics, pop and paranoia. John Shirley 
accomplishes things...that most writers 
would not dare to attempt.” 

- Bruce Sterling, Author of Schismatrix 

THEY’RE TALKING ABOUT 
THE NEW NONEL BY 
JOHN SHIRLEY 



Available from Bluejay Books 
Distributed by St Martin’s Press 
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Sounter-Thrusts^ 
Ya LETTERS 


Send all letters of comment to Thrust 
Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 20877. All letters 
published earn one free issue. Deadline for 
letters to appear in issue 26: December 31, 
1986. 


Janrae Frank 

8033 Sunset Blvd. #4050 

Los Angeles, CA 90046 

Maybe it's nitpicking, but certain points and 
passages in Jessica’s letter (in THRUST 24) 
bothered me. There are no milquetoast women 
in Phyllis’ Frostflower books. Traditional, yes. 
Milquetoast, no. The idea that traditional 
women, in real life as well as fiction, are either 
milquetoast or just plain weaklings appears to 
have become pretty rampant among feminist 
circles over the last five years. Only the woman 
who is willing to lop the man’s head off by 
swords or sorcery is considered to be strong. 

There are many kinds of strength to be 
found in human nature. Achmed Abdullah, 
writing in The Black Tents, divided them into 
two opposites he labeled Courage of the Hand 
and Courage of the Soul. He considered the 
former to be cheap and dirty, the latter 
admirable-- in men as well as women. 
Anybody can pick up a stick and bash 
someone. I grew up in neighborhoods where 
this was commonplace and I've done it a few 
times. It is a lot more trouble to try an solve 
one’s problems by non-violent means. Bashing 
is simple, direct, and quickly 
resolved—especially if you decide to sneak up 
behind them. 

Because women were hemmed in by 
restrictions and not allowed to develop the 
Courage of the Hand, they had to take another 
path which increased their inner strength—their 
Courage of the Soul. To quote Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh in Gift from the Sea, "Less able, until 
the last generation, to escape into outward 
activities, the very limitations of her life forced 
her (Woman) to look inward. And from looking 
inward she gained an inner strength which man 
in his outward active life did not as often find.” 
It was a strength which Western Men had to 
rediscover through gurus, spiritual exploration, 
and other aspects of the psychedelic '60s. 
Milquetoasts and weaklings? Not at all. It is this 
'inner strength,’ this Courage of the Soul, which 
characterizes Phyllis’ Inmara in Frostflower and 
Thorn. And characterizes Frostflower herself. 
Barbara Hambly is another author who isn’t 
afraid to write about a strong-spirited 
tradditional woman. In Hambly’s extraordinary 
Darwath trilogy, the traditional Minalde is every 


bit equal in courage to the Amazon- scholar Gil 
Patterson. 

So far as archaeology can discover, while 
there have been several full-blown matriarchies, 
there haven't been any "full-blown Amazon 
societies.” There have been several well (and 
not so well) documented instances of Amazon 
sub-cultures such as those depicted in Mary 
Renault's The King Must Die and The Bull 
From the Sea. Renault was a very perceptive 
scholar as well as an author. 

While the Amazon has been a staple of 
romantic and classical literature since the days 
of Virgil (his Camilla In the Aeneld is absolutely 
wonderful and tragic) and the renaissance of 
Ariosto (Brademante the White Knight), she also 
seems to have become a staple of modern 
feminist (especially Lesbian) fiction. A large 
percentage of modern Lesbian/feminist fiction 
includes an almost obligatory scene of 
male-bashing by a woman of amazonian 
potentials. The Amazon could easily be called 
"Feminist arcane doctrine”... at least literarily, 
since there is a much greater instance of 
amazon protagonists and heroes today than at 
any other period in history. 


Darrell Schweitzer 
113 Deepdale Rd. 

Strafford, PA 19087 

Andrew Weiner draws a stereotypical 
conclusion from my remarks about Walter Tevis, 
and it is, I hasten to point out, his conclusion, 
not mine. I do not seriously believe that Walter 
Tevis yearned for recognition within SF fandom, 
and sat up late nights wondering how he was 
going to get on the Hugo ballot. No, I do not 
think he cared about joining our little club. My 
point is that our club has a very long memory. 
The mainstream doesn’t. Particularly the odd 
books, like SF and fantasy novels not labelled 
as such, tend to fall between the cracks in the 
mainstream. The survival rate in science fiction 
is much better. Any collector can confirm this: 
There are hundreds of science fiction and 
fantasy books, many of them excellent, now out 
of print and forgotten because they were not 
published as SF. Because SF readers are 
willing to buy books merely because they are 
SF, not because they are by any familiar author, 
first novels and unknowns, and yes, reprints by 
unknowns are easier to do in SF than in the 
mainstream. 

Thus, while Walter Tevis did not need to join 
our club while he was alive, now that he is 
dead, the survival of his SF books depends 
entirely on their being retroactively adopted into 
the genre. The Man Who Fell to Earth may be 
on the way—with the movie clearly identified as 
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SF, and the novel being reprinted in the Gregg 
Press series. But, if Tevis can’t achieve 
posthumous recognition as genre SF, he’ll 
almost certainly be forgotten, and yet another of 
those authors ony known to advanced 
collectors. 

Here’s an example: The Twenty-Fifth Hour 
by Herbert Best, published by Random House 
in 1940. This is a much better piece of writing 
than most of the in-genre SF works of 1940, 
and it was published far more visibly, as a 
hardcover from a major publisher, than any of 
the genre novels were. By the standards of 
1940, Herbert Best was by far more successful 
than, say, A.E. van Vogt, whose Sian ran serially 
in ASTOUNDING that year. 

But today we remember van Vogt and not 
Best. Sian has had numerous printings over 
the years. It is a classic, available in many 
languages, in editions all over the world. If 
Best’s name rings a bell at all, it's because his 
novel was condensed in FAMOUS FANTASTIC 
MYSTERIES in 1946. This is probably what has 
led a few collectors like myself to recognize the 
book on the shelf of a used book store. 

Why? Because Best didn’t write other SF 
novels. He didn’t get retroactively taken into the 
genre. That one FFM reprinting was not 
enough. He didn’t maintain a high enough level 
of visibility to get picked up for Galaxy Novels 
and Ace Books or the Avon Rediscovery series, 
etc. etc. 

What I’m suggesting is that Walter Tevis, too, 
may not have enough SF visibility to survive. 
Certainly this explains why he is not more widely 
known. 

There's a particularly bad typo in my column. 
Please run this correction: page 12, column 1, 
top: ”. . . Let me put in a good word for 
Stephen Spielberg’s Young Sherlock Holmes, 
which is an absolutely charming film, one of the 
best flicks Disney never made, even though its 
plot is not so much implausible as ridiculous.” 
I’m sure someone will write in and point out that 
that dim Schweitzer didn't realize that Disney 
didn't make Young Sherlock Holmes. 
[Sorry about the typographical error. I hope that 
these types of problems will decrease with my 
new and expended staff, tied together as we are 
by the wonders of the computer age. -DDF] 


David Pettus 
RL 1 Box 301 
Loretto, TN 38469 

AN OPEN LETTER TO ANDREW WEINER: I 
appreciate your commentary regarding the work 
of Walter Tevis, especially regarding The Man 
Who Fell to Earth, which, I agree, is a book 
that reaches outside the boundaries of our 
genre, and which deserves mainstream 
recognition and wide readership. I think 
Mockingbird deserves more attention than it 
got on publication by Doubleday, and I wonder 
if it was a successful paperback release. I 
certainly hope it was. I never had the good 
fortune to meet Tevis, but I did a telephone 
interview with him in 1982, and I’m most 
interested in seeing the interview that you did 
with him. Like yourself, I’m astounded at the 
way Tevis has been denied the acclaim he 
rightfully deserves. Tevis brought a certain 
sophistication to science fiction, and I do 
wonder at the fact that, for the most part, the SF 
community ignored him. I know he had never 
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attended a science fiction convention when I 
talked with him, much less attended one as a 
guest of honor, and I'm more than a little upset, 
now that he Is dead and people are suddenly 
talking about his fine work—the Philip K. Dick 
syndrome all the way—with this blatant neglect 
and overall tendency to overlook real talent just 
becuase it comes from outside established 
fannish circles. I think this ”us and them” 
attitude is killing SF, and Walter Tevis is certainly 
a prominent casualty resulting from it. 

Tevis told me he that wasn’t happy with the 
screenplay for the film version of The Man Who 
Fell to Earth, but he did in fact like the work 
that David Bowie did in the movie. I understand 
that ABC television is now underway with a 
series, starring Lewis Smith (who plays the role 
of Charles Main in the North and South 
miniseries), based upon The Man Who Fell to 
Earth. Tevis used science fiction as an 
autobiographical medium. And if you look for it 
you can see that alcoholism is the common 
denominator which holds books like The Man 
Who Fell to Earth, The Steps of the Sun, and 
Mockingbird together. Also, I think the books 
should be read in that order, though they were 
not written in that order. I look at these books 
as a trilogy, a future history if you will, though 
Tevis told me he had no such intention when 
writing them. 

I understand Tevis died of cancer, which is a 
progressive disease, and Tevis said nothing of it 
to me in 1982. Perhaps he just didn't know. He 
was working on The Queen's Gambit at the 
time. It’s a fine book and would make a great 
movie! I thought his sequel to The Hustler, The 
Color of Money, was bland and uninteresting. 
Nobody's purfect. Be that as it may, Tevis left 
us with some worthwhile reading and I for one 
think he deserves a special tribute . . . how 
about a special Walter Tevis issue of THRUST, 
Doug?? 

[I don’t plan any more theme issues of 
THRUST. I do have an interview on file with 
Tevis which just happens to be by David Pettus, 
and which I hope to run in a future issue. It has 
been pushed back by more timely material for 
several issues now. -DDF] 


Jessica Amanda Salmonson 
P.O. Box 20610 
Seattle, WA 98102 

The plan to become a more frequent 
magazine would certainly re-establish THRUST 
as a vital influence, and also as a market for 
thought-provoking essays. I’m sure much 
never gets written because there’s insufficient 
outlet for it. 

Your article on the Campbell Awards 
certainly suggests mainly that it’s pretty hard to 
predict who’ll still be around in years to come. 
It’s always easier to judge retrospectively who 
showed promise. 

As to immortality, I really think that since 
Groucho Marx and Jimmy Durante and Jack 
Benny are already dead, it’s too late for 
immortality to have any purpose, so we might as 
well not invent it. You want an immortal 
President Reagan? You looking forward to 
Asimov’s one-millionth book? Hey, the only 
thing we can say about this world that's rational 
and reasonable is "Well, everyone'll die soon 
anyway.” It helps keep things in persepctive. 
Why wreck the only good thing about human 
biology? 


Jane C. Raymer 
769 Cherokee Rd. 

Prescott, AZ 86301 

THRUST covers a segment of the SF & F 
field which my other reading does not, and I 
have found it very enjoyable. The interview in 
issue 24 with Sterling Lanier was very 
rewarding. I read Hlero’s Journey in 1973 and, 
after the 10-year hiatus, pounced on The 
Unforsaken Hlero. It's not often we have a 
hero with a mustache, much less intelligent 
snails. I never thought a gastropod would have 
that much character. 

In reference to Harry Warner, Jr.’s letter in 
’’Counter-Thrusts"—how in the world can he be 
so young and still have trouble coping with the 
present? I am in my early 60s, too, and I find 
the world marvellously exciting. Here we are, 
actually living in a fantastic science-fiction 
universe with more coming true that we ever 
dreamed of, and I find it just great! Harry’s 
problem is peculiar to a number of people who 
do not investigate history beyond the standard 
books. The Puritans practiced sex before 
marriage; abortion only became illegal in the 
19th century; our Founding Fathers all 
drank—beer for breakfast, for instance; the 
Edwardians were great bed-hoppers; Federal 
narcotics laws did not begin until after the turn 
of the century; Sherlock Holmes shot dope, you 
know—and, all in all, the good old days weren’t 
so great—just a trifle different. I guess he has 
forgotten the popularity of gangster movies in 
his youth, forgotten the rumrunners, forgotten 
the bombing of service stations and dry 
cleaners, forgotten speak-easies ... 

Regarding immortality, if there is a heaven or 
hell, which I doubt, does the "soul” hibernate 
while the body is frozen? 


Wendy G. Pearson 
Spaced-Out Library 
40 St George St 

Toronto, Ontario Canada M5S 2E4 

I note that in the review section of THRUST 
24 there is a review of Bruce Sterling's 
Schlsmatrlx, which says, "There are some 
structural problems with Sterling's first novel: at 
some points it is skeletal, at others a potential 
short story ...” I would like to point out that 
Schlsmatrlx is not Sterling’s first novel at all: 
his first novel was the excellent Involution 
Ocean (which did suffer from some of the 
problems of inexperience, it is true) published 
by Jove/Harcourt Brace Jovanovich in 1977. 
Schismatrix is actually Sterling’s third novel, 
published after both Involution Ocean and The 
Artificial Kid—as your reviewer could easily have 
estabished, if only by the simple means of 
reading the jacket blurb of Schlsmatrlx. God 
knows why Sterling’s first two books seem to 
have made so little of an impression — I 
reviewed the first one for a Canadian fanzine, 
but the Spaced-Out Library, which has one of 
the largest collections in the world, does not 
have him. (Steps are being taken to remedy 
this situation.) Sterling is a good writer, 
although perhaps better as a stylist than a plain 
storyteller, and deserves more attention than he 
has so far gotten. I was pleased to see the 
good review of Schlsmatrlx, but sorry that it did 
not point readers who enjoyed it in the direction 
of Sterling’s two other novels. 

[Woops! That was certainly a mistake I should 


have caught, since I had to research Bruce 
Sterling’s early career for my column on the 
Campbell Awards in that very same issue. I try 
to give high priority to assuring the accuracy of 
all material in THRUST. I obviously slipped up 
on Pascal Thomas’ review of Schismatrix. -DDF] 


Jeffrey Kasten 
9407 Skidmore Avenue 
Brooklyn, NY 11236 


I just finished reading your article on the 
John W. Campbell Award in the latest issue of 
THRUST. Although I basically agree with your 
findings and commend you on your research, 
you have made a couple of mistakes in 
determining the year of first publication for some 
authors. William Gibson’s first story, "Fragments 
of a Hologram Rose,” appeared in the third 
issue of UNEARTH magazine in 1977. It was 
therefore his second story which appeared in 
1981. (That same issue of UNEARTH also had 
a story by Somtow Sucharitkul in it, making him 
ineligible for the Campbell after he made the 
final ballot in 198CL I believe.) 

Your second mistake is about Greg Bear. 
His first story, "A Martian Ricorso,” appeared in 
the March 1976 ANALOG. Since little or nothing 
appeared by him over the next two years, his 
lack of a Campbell nomination is not surprising. 

Once again, thanks for the article, even with 
the errors. It’s a shame there’s no single easily, 
available place to look up these things! 
[It was certainly more trouble than I had hoped 
to determine the date of first publication for 
various SF authors. My primary reference 
sources were The Science Fiction 
Encyclopedia and The Science Fiction 
Source Book, but both are incomplete and now 
somewhat dated. I should have gotten the 
Gibson right. But I must wonder about the 
relevance to Campbell eligibility of the work 
printed in UNEARTH. After all, Somtow 
Sucharitkul won the Campbell in 1981, so his 
1977 story must not have affected his eligibility. 
I seem to vaguely recall a controversy over this 
situation five or six years back. Anyone know 
what the story is? Somtow? -DDF] 
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Issue 8 (Spring 1977). Interview with Ted White; 
Ted White on SF art; Doug Fratz on SF comics; 
David Bischoff on the Sense of Wonder; SF 
comic strip by Matt Howarth; Chris Lampton on 
the SF ghetto; book reviews. 

Issue 9 (Fall 1977). Interview with Norman 
Spinrad; ’’Why I Am Not Announcing That I Am 
Leaving SF” by Norman Spinrad; Ted White on 
HEAVY METAL; Chris Lampton on breaking out 
of the SF ghetto; "Harlan, Come Home” by 
Charles Sheffield; Darrell Schweitzer, Ted White 
and Doug Fratz on Star Wars; comic strips by 
Stiles and Steffan; David Bischoff on SF and 
fandom; book reviews. 

Issue 10 (Spring 1978). "On The Future” by 
Isaac Asimov; interviews with agents Kirby 
McCauley and Henry Morrison; "The Easiest 
Way to Become a Great SF Writer” by Charles 
Sheffield; comic strip by Derek Carter; Ted 
White on artistic creativity; David Bischoff on 
why he writes SF; Lou Stathis on being a reader 
for Dell Books; Steve Miller on SF story themes; 
book reviews. 

Issue 11 (Fall 1978). Interviews with Theodore 
Sturgeon, Joe Haldeman and C.J. Cherryh; Ted 
White on SF music; Charles Sheffield on the 
science in SF; David Bischoff on the need for 
outside influences on SF; John Shirley on 
winning SF awards; Lou Stathis on SF writing 
workshops; book reviews. 

Issue 12 (Summer 1979). Interviews with Fred 
Saberhagen and Octavia Butler; Ted White on 
animated movies; Charles Sheffield on the SF 
ghetto; David Bischoff on the NYC SF scene; 
Michael Bishop on the Gnomes book; John 
Shirley on paperback SF cover art; ’The Making 
of Amazons” by Jessica Salmonson; Chris 
Lampton on the rising popularity of SF; Dan 
Steffan on SF&F art books; book reviews. 

Issue 13 (Fall 1979). Interviews with David 
Gerrold and Alexei Panshin; Marion Zimmer 
Bradley on rape in SF; Ted White on SF writing; 
a satirical look at SF criticism by Michael Bishop; 
Charles Sheffield on the virtues of amateurism 


and professionalism; John Shirley on SF 
conventions; Dan Steffan on SF art; David Nalle 
on SF&F games; Steve Brown on the Campbell 
Awards; book reviews. 

Issue 14 (Winter 1980). Interview with J.G. 
Ballard; Barry Malzberg on retiring from SF 
writing; Ted White on being editor of HEAVY 
METAL; Michael Bishop on the humor of book 
blurbs; Charles Sheffield on SF writing; David 
Bischoff on the trauma and catharsis of selling 
one’s old SF books; John Shirley with an 
alternative SF convention; book reviews. 

Issue 15 (Summer 1980). ”SF Retrospective: 
1979” by Gardner Dozois; interview with Frank 
Kelly Freas; Michael Bishop on Dozois, Elgin, 
Utley and Watson; George Alec Effinger on SF 
writing; Charles Sheffield on SF criticism and 
reviewing; Dan Steffan on SF art; Ted White on 
SF prozines; David Nalle on SF&F games; book 
reviews. 

Issue 16 (Fall 1980). Interview with Joan D. 
Vinge; Michael Bishop on Gene Wolfe; Ted 
White on Lovecraft’s influence on fantasy; David 
Bischoff on Doctor Who; John Shirley on bad 
SF in magazines; Mark J. McGarry on being a 
new SF writer; Jessica Amanda Salmonson on 
going from fandom to prodom; David Nalle on 
SF&F games; book and movie reviews. 

Issue 17 (Summer 1981). Interview with 
Raymond Gallun; Michael Bishop on the SF of 
Ray Bradbury; Charles Sheffield on dealing with 
literary agents; George Alec Effinger on the need 
for outside influences on SF fandom; Lou 
Stathis on being an editorial assistant at Dell 
Books; book and movie reviews. 

Issue 18 (Winter/Spring 1982). Interviews with 
Gregory Benford and Somtow Sucharitkul; D.G. 
Compton on his life as an SF author; Charles 
Sheffield on Gor; Rich Brown criticizes Algis 
Budrys’ views on SF fandom; Mike Conner on 
rejection letters; Grant Carrington compares 
writing, art, and music; James Wilson on Harlan 
Ellison; book reviews. 


Issue 19 (Winter/Spring 1983). Interviews with 
Gene Wolfe and Thomas Disch; ’The New Wave 
Years” by Gardner Dozois; Charles Sheffield on 
Carl Sagan’s upcoming SF novel; George Alec 
Effinger on the gambles of SF writing; the 1st 
Annual Thrust Awards; book reviews. 

Issue 20 (Spring/Summer 1984). Interviews with 
Michael Bishop and Jack Chalker; a 
selfinterview by Michael Bishop; Charles D. 
Hornig on his life in and out of the SF world; 
Terence Green on academic interest in F&SF; 
Gregory Feeley on the still unpublished Last 
Dangerous Visions anthology; Robert Sabella on 
influential people in the history of SF; 2nd 
Annual Thrust Awards; book reviews. 

Issue 21 (Fall/Winter 1985). Interviews with 
Jack Dann and Larry Niven; Ted White on 
science fiction versus fantasy; Darrell Schweitzer 
on F&SF films; 3rd Annual Thrust Awards; Doug 
Fratz on scientific literacy in SF, awards and 
other sundry topics; book reviews. 

Issue 22 (Spring/Summer 1985). Interviews with 
Al Sarrantonio, Philip Jose Farmer and Alexis 
Gilliland; Michael Bishop on William Golding; 
Janrae Frank on Phyllis Ann Karr; Darrell 
Schweitzer on SF films; book reviews. 

Issue 23 (Fall/Winter 1986). Interviews with Ben 
Bova and Sharon Webb; profile on Jane 
Yolen; Michael Bishop on Philip K. Dick, No 
Enemy But Time, and other topics; Marvin 
Kaye on immortalism; Darrell Schweitzer on 
films; Doug Fratz on Theodore Sturgeon; book 
reviews. 

Issue 24 (Spring/Summer 1986). Interviews with 
David Brin and Sterling Lanier; Marvin Kaye on 
immortalism; Darrell Schweitzer on films; Doug 
Fratz on the Campbell Award; Janrae Frank on 
Hubbard’s dekalogy; book reviews. 
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REVIEWS (cont.from pg. 26 ; 


Hearteater’s Clawguard. One wonders, when 
one is done, where those 300-plus pages went. 
So many characters do so much in such 
easygoing prose that one wonders if the book 
isn't a bit shallow. Couldn’t it, by adding a lot of 
long paragraphs of musings on the meaning of 
life, have been stretched into a trilogy or so? 
The only extended section of this sort comes 
when Tailchaser decides to leave Firsthome, 
Queen Sunback’s home, and makes remarks 
that sound like a reflection on college life. 
Surely more passages could have been added 
to drag down the flow of the narrative. When a 
book gives as much adventure as this one 
does, in such an entertaining style, we are 
inclined to dismiss it as mere adventure. 

The adventure is a good one, and not 
merely a copy of Watershlp Down, as one 
might suspect, reading the blurbs and looking at 
the map inside the cover. It is worth the time it 
takes to read and, if there is any justice under 
Meerclaris Eye, Tallchaser’s Song will be read 
over and over. 

- Dan Crawford 


NIGHT OF POWER by Spider Robinson 

(Berkley, 1986, 287 pp., $2.95) (ISBN 
0-425-08475-2) 

Will history place the next 'Nam-like 
pressure center in South Africa, or, more 
terrifyingly, in New York City? 

Robinson envisions a mid-Atlantic America 
cooked to the pressure point by racism 
unchecked for centuries, oppression so heavy 
that the denizens of the minority outpost of New 
York City have no other choice than to declare 
their freedon—and separation from— the rest of 
populated America. 

In this novel, the Grant family—Russell, his 
professional dancer wife Dena, and their 
daughter—are caught up in the politics shaping 
the destiny of the new nation of Equity. There is 
the leader, Michael, to contend with—as well as 
the rift which threatens their marriage. 

Robinson convincingly sets in motion a 
series of events that are plausible, if history 
takes its course, and once again we are mired in 
this, the ultimate of race wars. Scary to think 
about; much less contemplate, in living color, as 
Robinson has done in this earthy, riveting novel. 

- Andrew M. Andrews 


THE CYBERNETIC SAMURAI by Victor Milan 

(Arbor House, 1985, 300pp., $15.95) (ISBN 
0-877- 95642-1) 

After the US and USSR have eliminated 
each other in this novel of the near future, 
Japan emerges as the world leader—thanks 
mainly to its mastery of the fifth generation of 
computers. Yoshimitsu Telecommunications is 
an ambitious computer company whose 
founder employs a wheelchair-bound American 
scientist to create the next step--a 
supercomputer that is truly intelligent, has a 
personsality and is, in effect, a real person. 

"His" name is Tokugawa and he’s 
deliberately designed to be male—to become, 
in fact, a samurai warrior, devoted to his 
Yoshimitsu masters and to the classical samurai 
principles. Unfortunately, Yoshimitsu’s fearful 
competitors and a power hungry government 


bureaucracy conspire to destroy Tokugawa, or 
to gain control of him—and things very quickly 
get out of hand. 

In a series of violent episodes, many of the 
book’s main characters are killed off and 
Tokugawa is forced to "grow up” in a hurry. 
Alas, Tokugawa learns too well and before long 
it is he who is dishing out the violence in pure 
samurai fashion—to the regret of friend and foe 
alike. 

CYBERNETIC SAMURAI is the first major 
SF novel by a talented writer whose previous 
work includes the "Richard Austin" Guardian 
series, a couple of "Keith Jarrod" westerns, and 
a co- authorship (with Robert E. Vardeman) of 
the WAR OF POWERS series. Victor Milan has 
shown in this novel that he has the ability to 
become a major SF writer. 

-Neal Wilgus 
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Michael Bishop has just had two new 
books released, Close Encounters with the 
Dlety, a hardcover collection from Peachtree 
Publishers, and Ancient of Days, now out in 
paper from Tor. Allen Graffetl, a non-fiction 
collection, will be out soon from Mark Ziesing. 
His just-completed novel is Philip K. Dick Is 
Dead, Alas, sold to Tor, and he has begun a 
contemporary fantasy novel, Unicorn 
Mountain, for Arbor House. Mike’s story, 
“Seasons of Belief,” will be aired as the 
Christmas episode of the syndicated TV 
series, Tales From the Darkslde. 

John Shirley has submitted the sequel to 
Eclipse, titled Eclipse Penumbra. It is now 
being copy-edited, and should appear next 
year from Bluejay. 

Charles Platt is editing a new hardcover 
SF line for Franklin Watts, and is receiving 
manuscripts at 594 Broadway, Room 1208, 
New York, NY 10012. 

Charles Sheffield’s latest book is The 
Nimrod Hunt, out in paperback from Baen 
Books. He is working on a novel wih David 
Blschoff, as well as recuperating from his stint 
as president of the Science Fiction Writers of 
America. 

John Betancourt has just turned in the 
manuscript for his new novel, The Blind 
Archer, to Avon, and is now working on a 
100,000 word fantasy for TSR. Planned for 
the future is a collaborative fantasy novel with 
Rebecca Brown Ore. 

George Alec Efflnger’s new novel When 
Gravity Falls (“a kind of SF Ray Chandler 
murder story") is forthcoming from Arbor 
House and Bantam. He is now working on 
the sequel, A Fire In the Sun, and has 
stories upcoming in PLAYBOY, OMNI, AND 
F&SF. 



UNCLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are 20 
cents per word per insertion, minimum 20 
words. Quantity discounts: 10% for three 
issues, 20% for six issues. All ads must be 
prepaid. Also 10% discount for booksellers 
carrying THRUST. Deadlines are January 31, 
April 30, July 31 and October 31. Send copy 
with payment to Thrust Publications, 8217 
Langport Terrace, Gaithersburg, MD 20877. 


SF-FANTASY magazines, books (new and 
used). 64-page catalog $1.00. Collections 
purchased. Robert Madle, 4406 Bestor Drive, 
Rockville, MD 20853. [25B] 


Science Fiction & Fantasy. Fine 1st editions 
and limited printings, hardcover and paperback. 
Write for free catalog. Robert Gavora, 
Bookseller, 1615 Laguna St., Santa Barbara, CA 
93101. [26] 


FREE Catalog of Science Fiction and Fantasy 
Books, hardcover, paperbacks, first editions. 
Pelanor Books, P.O. Box 3920, Styvesant Plaza, 
Albany, NY 12203 [29] 


Hundreds of Prize-Winning opportunities, 
thousands of dollars in cash awards for your 
creative writing with Directory of Perennial 
Writing Contests. For information contact 
Caddo Writing Center, Box 37679, Shreveport, 
LA 71133. [25] 


NEW SF/FANTASY hardcovers, paperbacks 
and magazines for 30% to 60% off cover price!! 
Send self-addressed stamped envelope for free 
list of hundreds of current SF and fantasy books 
for sale at bargain prices! Doug Fratz, 8217 
Langport Terr., Gaithersburg, MD 20877. 


SF MAIL LISTS for sale. Thousands of SF fans 
and readers, SF book stores, etc., on mailing 
labels, at lowest costs anywhere. Custom 
sorted, national or local. Perfect for SF&F mail 
order dealers and conventions! Write for full 
information to Thrust Publications, 8217 
Langport Terr., Gaithersburg, MD 20877. [99] 
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IS . . 

★One of the most stunningly" 
original novels of 1986 

★High adventure for high IQs 

★So far out that only a master of 
science fiction could have written it 

★So technically correct that only a 
master of science could have written it 

★Awash with conceptions, any one of which 
would form the core of a lesser work 


★Filled with the most intriguing 
combination of humans, aliens, bio-constructs, 
and mechanical intelligences in the 
history of science fiction 

★An introduction to the galaxy's only perfect woman 



ANSWER: ALL OF THE ABOVE! 


CHARLES 


SHEFFIELD 


Distributed by 
Simon & Schuster 
Trade Publishing Group 
1230 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 









PIERS ANTHONY 



The word "ghost" takes on 
new meaning in this bril¬ 
liant adventure blending of 
hard science fiction with fan¬ 
tasy and terror. The Meg II, a 
ship designed to probe the 
farthest reaches of space 
and time, is lost in a black 
hole. The fate of its seven 
crew members is worse than 
death, more awesome than 
the creation of life itself. 

•A Tor Hardcover 
•September 1986 
•288 pages • $14.95 
• 0-312-93272-3 TOR 



Tor hardcovers are nationally 
distributed by St. Martin's Press 



Author of Crewel Lye, Merce¬ 
nary, On a Pale Horse and many 
other national bestsellers 


From the world renowned creator 
of the Xanth novels, an adven¬ 
ture-laden SF epic of a barbarian 
snatched from ninth-century 
Asia and thrust into the center of 
a deadly far-future game. 


“The tale moves briskly, inject¬ 
ing the history almost painlessly 
...Recommended.” 

— FANTASY REVIEW , 


TDR 
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